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FAIR ANNE OF CLY. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE’S AMBITION. 


we: 
a 


CHAPTER XI. 
All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made, 
But to be lost when sweetest. Movre. 

THE unsteady gentleman seemed to regain a good 
deal of his natural steadiness as he went on talking 
‘to the young farmer, and his speech became plainer 
and pleasanter—favourablo signs of the return of 
kuman reason, however much or little he had of that 
tuch-ahuged commodity. 

Will took him inside the “Golden Dove” and 
questioned him more closely. 

“What do you mean by ‘somebody will suffer’?” 
he asked. 
. “My late master is a gentleman, you know, sir, and 
42 some things not a bad one; but he’s one of the 
poor branches of the Whitbert circle, and he’s been 
tackety, like @ good many of those sort of people, 
and ’e bain’t hover scruperlus, and when these sort of 
games goes on I himagines hat wunce there’ll be some- 
body wot will suffer.”’ 
, the ex-valet was slow in delivering himself of 
this information, he had occasional interruptions ix 
the way—sudden and unpleasantly noisy catchings of 
the breath; but Will was patient, The man was 
Betting better. 
i: But T want to know more than this of your master, 


‘ 





‘4 


‘ Diver,” said the valet, 
‘Diver ?” 


“Allan Diver, sir.” 


“Mr, Allan Diver,” repeated Will, half inclined to 


smile. “T want to kuow if i 
ou hi 
whereabouts now.” r Tee ear hee 


7 Yes, sir ; but ——” . 
PY Diver, let me inform you at once that 1 
ms Sive you a@ sovereign if you will kindly tell 
. What you know of your master’s sudden disap- 
Peatante, and where you think he went to.” 
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(THE MISSING LINK.] 


 That’s fair enough, sir. Well, then, he has been 
here two days, which old Rowhouse will tell you. 
Rowhouse is the landlord. I was here, too, but I 
didn't let him see me. Thank you. Hi, of course, 
felt curious to learn his little game and watched him 
go hout, wich was seldom ; but he met his sister ’ero 
this morning and shortly after away they goes to- 
gether and meets a young lady with a thick veil on, 
and after some parley they hall three goes hoff to Coke 
Lane Station and took train 2 

“ For London ?” 

"No, sir. I found hont that the train they took 
was for the south coast—passing and pulling up at 
Cliffe Town.” 

“That is all you know ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* You have told me tlie truth, of course?” 

“Look here, sir: Hi’m much obliged for your 
generosity”—speaking as though much hurt, but 
pocketing the sovereign Will gave hin—* but you 
don’t know me,” 

“There is some truth in that certainly, but Mr. 
Diver, don’t you think it sounds strange or spiteful 
to hear you speaking of your late master as you have 
done ?” 

“Spiteful, spiteful!” repeated the injured Diver, 
with much emphasis on the word, that seemed too 
much for him to bear, “Wot did he sack me for, 
sack me without a day’s notice, and struck me ag 
well, struck me ‘ard too; but the blow hain’t for- 
gotten.” 

And there was no doubting the sincerity of that. The 
light in his eyes and alternate redness and pallor of 
the cheeks belied that there was any attempt at act- 
ing. 

Will, even while Allan Diver had been speaking, 
made up his mind what to do, which was to drive 
over to Coke Lane Station, go by train to Cliffe 
Town, and make inquiries there. 

* You are sure the train went to Cliffe Town 
direct ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Diver. ™ That was tho first 
station it stopped at. I inquired.” 





Wilk paid for some whisky Nixon had indulged in 











and strode out, followed by Diver, and clung to by 
Nixon, who was whispering in his ear some very 
earnest advice. 

“You'd better hire him, Mr. William,” indicating 
Diver by pointing with his thumb over his shoulder, 
“ becos you’d better take me with you.” 

“T don’t think it necessary, Nixon.” 

“TI do, Mr. William, please. Divers can take the 
gig home, and it’s nicer for you, Mr. William, to travel 
with a servant, and you see I’ve got my best togs on. 
Don’t you think I looks a regular swell’s groom, eh, 
Mr. William ?” 

“ Well, yes, Nixon ; I think that’s undeniable,” re- 
plied Mr. William, glancing with a smile at the neat 
figure and smart livery of the squire’s favourite - 
“but I can do very well, Nixon. without making 
people believe I’m what I am not.” 

“* But then you don’t make people believe,” argued 
Nixon; “they needn’t unless they like.” 

** Well, well, he may come to Coke Lane. I'llsettle 
my mind going along.” 

“Allright, sir. I say, Divers!” 

* Hullo,” answered he, sulkily ; he objected to be- 
ing called Divers. 

** Will you come with Mr. William to Coke Lane? 
You'll be wanted to drive the gig back to the squire’s. 
Come on ; jump up.” 

Mr. Allan Diver did not jump up. We have said 
that much of his natural steadiness had returned and 
his mind was very little muddled, but it was too soun 
to attempt the feat Nixon so kindly urged. 

Mr. Allan Diver was slow in mounting to the seat 
offered him ; he was cautious in his mode of getting 
there. 

“ You see, Mr. William,” said Nixon, recurring to tle 
Jate subject, as the young farmer drove rapidly to- 
wards Coke Lane Station, * it’s unfair of you, tosay 
you’ll seem what you ain’t in having me with you, I 
can tell you, Mr. William, bunt that I owes Squire 
Lynn a big debt of gratitude 1’d come to you to-mor- 
row free gratis, becos [ know when I meets a gentle- 
man with heart and mind in the right place, I does. 


7» 





Nixon ain’t no fool. 
“ My ways of life are too dull for there to be any 
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SS - 
pleasure in sharing them,” answered Will, a little 
moodily ; he was thinking more deeply of Kate Lyun 
than many would have thought him capable of. “I’m 
happy enough.” 

“So am I, Why, Mr. William, I’m one of them 
chaps as can be happy under any circumstances. It’s 
easy for everybody to be happy at jolly times, but I’m 
happy at all times, for, Mr. William, I takes a 
pleasure in being jolly under miserable circum- 
stances,” 

“I hope, Nixon, nothing will ever happen to turn 
your nature; life will be a blessing to you so long as 
you can take it in that pleasant way.” 

“'Thav’s true, Mr. William. Idon't mean to say 
that I never feels grief like, I'm sorry at what's 
happened to Miss Kate, and I feels grieved to see 
master as he is. I knows him better than anybody 
and can tell when he’s nursing sorrow. Mr. William, 
you'll take me? Do, Mr, William. Ishall be able 
to point ont Clancurdy in a minute, and I knows Cliffe 
‘own and London if we should have to go there, if 
master gives me leave.” 

They were driving into the carriage-way of the 
small, gloomy, outlandish station now. 

Nixon asked very wistfully, and Will thought per- 
haps company on the sad search would be better for 
Lim, Nixon's quaint speech and honest, half-comic 
nature pleased him. 

‘** Very well, Nixon, you come.” 

It took both bands then to.save Nixon’s hat, it went 
with startling rapidity from the right eyebrow te the | 
left and then on the bridge af his mose, whenco 
it would have rolled under the wheels of the 
gig had he not caught it brim upwards in his 
hands. 

Having thus expressed his delight to the danger 
of his hat, he tarned towards Mr. Allan Diver, who 
awoke with a start from a‘tranquil doze, 

Nixon, like a faithful, well-trained servant, followed 
at once on the track of his master. Centeinly Nixon 
must have found him by instinct, for the little station 
was in a state of miserable gloom. 

“The last train to-night leaves in twenty minutes, 
Nixon,” Will said, glancing mp at his follower wiiile 
speaking, and then drooping his head over a piece of 
paper on which he was writing the details of what 
had taken place up to the present time. 

“ Give this to Mr. Diver, Nixon. Itis for the squire. 
Caution Diver about driving too quickly aud against 
going to sleep.” 

“ All right, Mr. Wifliam,.” 

Nixon stole quietly out of the station and got be- 
hind Diver so noiselessly that Mr. Allan was not 
aware of the other's presence. 

“Divers!” said Nixon. 

“Eh?” said Diver, with a start. 
idiot you hare!” 

“Well, I wasn’t asleep anyhow and I wasn't 
atartied out o’ my skin through being spoke to,”’ said 
Nixon, grinning and winking aggravatiugly at the 
ex-valet. “Can you drive?” 

“T spose so.” 

* Not much, eh?” 

“Quite enough to look after myself and this thing 
too.” 

“This thing!” repeated Nixon, pointing to his 
favourite roan ; “ why, I tell you, old man, she’s one 
o’ the most obstropolus roans under the sun, She 
drives with one rein tighter than the other, only it 
doesn’t matter which one. She alwis goes to sleep 
when a stranger is driving her, kicks both heels up 
when he uses the whip and then gallops at a mad 
pace all the way home; so I warns ye. Good night, 
Divers. Give this note to the squire, and be civil. 
There may bea good place in perspective, as the 
artists say, if you’re civil and got a character, which 
I’m sure you have, if it’s only a bad one. Good night, 
Divers.” 

The note was delivered into the ex-valet’s hands 
and Nixon went back into the station, while Mr. Allan 
Diver, with much inward trepidation, tenderly picke: 
up the reins aud meekly coaxed the little full-blooded 
roan to make a start, which she did at a pace that 
threatened death to the driver and destruction to the 

ig. 

‘The south-coast train came in and a sudden burst 
of light spread over the platform, and Will Darian 
with Nixon at his heels made all the nervous haste 
that belongs to men unased to travelling to get a 
Beat. 

“This is my carriage, Mr. William,” said Nixon, 
looking at his second-class ticket. 

“Then it’s mine too,” said Will, jumping in after 
the groom, mueh to that person’s surprise. 

“Thought you'd a-gone first, Mr. William,” he 
said, getting into the farther corner from the young 
farmer. 

Will smiled at his quaint follower, but the smile 
‘was not quite void of the dreadful anxiety that was 
tuggiug and tearing at his heart. 


“Hullo! whata 


~ 





|imto the night air, and a few glimmering ligirts/ 


said, ; “T had you with me for companionship’s 
sake.” 

“ [t’s very kind of you to say so, Mr, William,” an- 
swered Nixon, deferentially, “ very.” 

“ And so long as I don’t mind yousneein't,” con- 
tinned Will, “and it is nothing to do with anybody 
else,” 

“Certainly not, Mr. William.” 

‘ a avery dark and dreary night, Nixon, isn’t 
i 

“Yes, Mr. William, very,and the wind is rather 
high, very high in fact for the time of year.” 

‘Oh, seasons change now, Nixon. Autumn isnot 
so certain in its weather as it used to be, so the old 
folks say.” 

* The old folks often say a good many things that 
ain’t true, Mr. William. I daresay if they was 
to jog up their memories a bit they would be able to 
recall many an autumn day that was as cold as De- 
cember and dull asa November fog. But I’m not at 
all surprised at anything what occurs in this blessed 
isle of the sea, It never makes no difference to me. 
Wet or dry, snow or frost, I’m alwis pretty comfort- 
able.” 

The train, dashing on its course, passed the sta- 
tions that were not on the driver’s list for stopping at, 
and sped demon-like through the broad tract of broken 
country that spread away to the coast, as it does 
mear tho vicinity of the sea, the wind became fresher | 
and the clouds broke and dashed together over the 
hills and wooded height, as though threatening to 
war upon the very face of the earth. 

Wall, looking out upon the black darkness that lay 
over the fields, park, and woods, became alive to the 
fact that the train was rushing into the thick gloom 
of a tunnel, and he drew 4m his head as quickly as if 
he hadbeen shot at. Then came the confined deafen- 
ing, crashing, whirling and hissing noises that 
mingled together making the new traveller think the | 
very confines of the earth were rushing in upon him. ; 
Ten minutes.of this and then the train dashed out) 


about told Will that a station was near ; the slacken~! 
ing af the speed of the engine assured him that the 
station was Cliffe Town. 

Will and his fdtlower Jeaped on to the platform | 
when the train stopped, waited until all the other pas- 
sengers bound to the same destination had alighted, 
given up their tickets, aud gone their ways, and the | 
traim had passed on; then he gave up his ticket and | 
asked for the station-master. 

The ticket coflecter was civil and, now that his { 
momentary run of business was over, could afford to’ 
be obliging, and at.once went tothe station-master’s 
office and brought him out to the young farmer. 

Will very politely asked him if he happened to 
have been on the platform when the first train from 
Coke Lane station arrived. The station-master said 
he had been. Could he remember any of the persons 
that alighted? The station-master could quite well, 
so few did alight then. 

Will described the Hon. George Clancurdy and Miss 
Lynn, and added there was another lady with them 
young and fashionably dressed. 

“| think, sir, I noticed the persons you mean,” 
said the station-master. 

He called to the ticket collector, 

“ Franks,” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Can you remember taking tickets from two ladies 
and a gentleman who arrived from Coke Lane station 
this morning?” Then turning to Will, he added, 
**Tt’s best to be certain, sir, the confirmation of two 
is better than the belief of one.” 

‘* Well, sir,’”’ answered Franks, having duly con- 
sidered the question, “I could, I think, swear upon 
it. Yes,theydid; I remember now, I called Joe to 
get the fly for them.” 

Questioned by the station-master, Franks very 
closely described the Hou.G. Clancurdy and the 
ladies, and proceeded to inform Will, though speaking 
at the station-master, that the gentleman, Joe had 
said, was driven down to the Fisherman’s Creek, a 
little beyond Marine Villa, the house of Admiral 
Moonlake. 

“ Joe said, sir, that the party went off ina small 
pleasure yacht which he thought must have belonged 
to the gentleman.” 

Will’s heart dropped then as if it had been torn 
from its support. 

‘“* How far is Fisherman's Creek from here?” 

“ About three miles, sir; perhaps more,” 

“Prom outside the town, eh?” 

* That's about it, sir.’’ 

Will cast a helpless glance at Nixon, and heaved 
a deep sigh. 

“ How are we to get there?” he asked. “I donot 
know the way; do you, Nixon ?” 

* No, sir, no, Mr. William; I’m very sorry to say 


“No, sir, I am afraid not,” answered Franks. “Joo 
lives nearly amile from here.” 
“We can try,” the station-master interposed, 
kindly; “I am going to tea now, and my homo ig 
very near to Joe’s. If you will wait five minutes 
I will go with you.” 
“Thank you, sir,’’said Will, offering his hand. “Tt’s 
more kindness than I could expect from a stranger,” 
** Not at all, my dear sir,’’ was the smiling answer, 
and then the station-master disappeared and Will was 
left to the haunting reflection that his search was 
nearly at an end, for he could not follow them over 
the seas. 
The station-master did not keepthe young farmer 
waiting longerthan he had said, and together the 
trio left the stationand made quickly for Joe’s, who, 
we must infer, was the distinguished owner of tho 
fly. He was in bed.and asleep, and it took as long to 
kneck him up es Will might have walked a quarter 
irate many abjections, too, when | 
made ae ons, too, when he was 

aroused, to ‘the journey'that Will, with 
an impatient stamp wf the foot, consigned him ver. 
bally to rest, but motém bed, and walked away. 

‘<Wo will walk it,” he said. 

“ Not to-night, will gou?”dnquired his companion 
from the attution. 

“ Yes, at.once. Dalayistortarc tome. Nixon won't 
mind.” 


“No, Mr William. Iathalll fook upon itas.a jolly 
ramble. Whe wind's:rengh and the sky looks rainy ; 
but what of that? I ongit to be able to be jolly 
ae TO gen eae me oe” 

ne 2 you aught, sir,” | e 
station-master, pausing. “here is my house, andif 
a storm should.comewa and ‘waut a retreat, do not 
forget where I live. 8 plenty of room for you 


and your servant, and an Dopglishman’s hhaspitality 


with it.” st 

“ 

“My mor Waters.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Waters; Tighall not forget should 

I be in need of a shelter.” 

They shook hands, bid goof might and parted. 

Tho night ised to bem most wnpropitous one, 

‘the lowering clouds threatened every instant to throw 

down hesvy torrents of rain, and the wind was blow- 
a 

pt pa with only fhe stern purpose of his 

‘heart paramount in his mind, strode en, and Nixon, 

whose tangue nevertired, kept np with+Aim step for 

— talked all the way. 

8 si fellow saw well enough now 
that there was something atdhetettom of the deep iu- 
terest Will began to #hew in the matter. 

The walk at that Gead hour of the night was a 
tedious one, and seemed when they got to their 
journey’s enda hopeless one. Hereand there lay a 
tiny fisherman’s hut shrouded in a heavier gloom 
than they had before met with. Not far distant the 
little town, visible by a few dull lights, wasisleeping ; 
high up on the beach two fishing-boats rested on 
their sides; on the. sea hung a thick, impenetrable 
gray mist, and the waves rolled one over the other in 
mighty liquid hills. 

Now poor Will felt indeed helpless. 

What could he do? ‘There was no one about to 
give him information. If he knocked up some of the 
fishermen, what could they do? Nothing more than 
confirm or contradict the words of the ticket-col- 
lector. ; 

“T have been thoughtless,” he said, angered with 
himself. ‘I might have known I did no goed com- 
ing here to-night.” 

“You acted for the best, Mr. William. Good may 
turn up from it for all we know. 17! knock some- 
body up anyhow,” said Nixon, k 

Off he went to the nearest lmtand began plying 
the toe of his boot to the door so vigoroasly that it 
was opened with unexpected rapidity, aud his foot 
shot inside with such force that he nearly swung 
his leg out of joint. ; 

“ Avast, avast there, man alive!” said a rougl, 
hoarse voice, the owner of which stood before Nixov 
ina half-inquiring, half-threatening attitude. “ Wha: 
d’ye want ?” i 

Will came forward and avswored that question. 

“T want you, my friend, to answer me a few ques 
tions if you will.” 1 ? 

“Certainly, sir, if I can. Johnny, bring a light— 
will you step in, sir?” 

Will stepped into the little sittiag-room, when 
round-faced, sunburnt boy of about fifteen appearec, 
bearing in his hand a light. : 

Will sat down upon a sort of beach ; Nixon stood 
up with his hat in his hands; and the fisherman 
gazed from one to the other in some surprise. Will 
put a few very simple questions, which elivited the 
information that a yacht called the ‘ Antelope left 





I don’t. I knows this town, and that’s all!’ 





“I took second-class for both of us, Nixon,” ho 





“Can I get the fly °” 


there early in the morning witha gontleman anil twe 
| ladies. 
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The man wont on to say that if the young farmer 

svould wait till to-morrow one of his mates who had 
sailed out about the same time might be able to give 
him some knowledge of what course the yacht had 
steered. 
7 ‘The fisherman, with a kinder heart than his rough, 
face betokened, then informed Will that he lived there 
with his boy Johnny, and that there was plenty of 
yoom if they would accept such poor lodging as he 
could offer. ; 

Gladly did Will accept it. He was fatigued, so 
was Nixon, and though they had meagre trussle beds 
they slept soundly through the night and awoke re- 
freshed, 

They must have slept soundly indeed, for the old 
fisherman informed them in the morning that the 
night had been a fearfully wild one. 

The next day was fine, the weather calm. 

Will left the hut early and rambled about the 
beach in expectation of the return of the fisherman’s 
mate, but the day lagged slowly away and darkness 
was setting in, when the little fishers’ barque hove in 
sight under the cliffs. 

The little barque was battered, the sails were torn, 
the fishermen on board pale and haggard. They had 
been nearly lost ; they could not think of the death 
they had escaped without a shudder; and when the 
master of the boat was questioned about the “ An- 
telope ” his face grew whiter still and a deeper shud. 
der went through his frame. 

He picked up from the deck of his little barque a 
long black-painted plank that bore the yacht’s name, 
an undeniable record of its fate, and its fate was a 
fearful one. 

“Sho must a’ gone to pieces, sir,” he said, looking 
up into Will’s blanched face. 

Then every rugged heart melted at the loud sob 
of anguish that welled up from the young farmer’s 
deep chest. 

“Oh, Kate! why—why did you go—to leave us 
like this ?” 

His secret was told then. Another sob, one sud- 
den gush of tears and then he lay upon the ground 
quite as still agif lifeless. 

The fishermen thought that sobbing groan had 
bees a death-cry, and they clustered round his still 
form in silent awe. 


CHAPTER XII, 
When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat. 
Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay. 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day— 
Lies worse ; and while it says, “ We shall be blest 
With some new joys,” cuts off what we possest. 

Dryden, 

Axurst of glittering sights had dazzled the eyes of 
Anne when the contents of the casket were revealed. 
There were diamond bracelets, necklace and wreath 
for the hair, besides a magnificent opal and diamond 

engaged ring. Anne placed that upon her finger. It 
was a shade too large, but not sufficiently so to be in 
danger of dropping off. 

A brief, well-worded note came with them, in 
which his lordship mentioned that he was preparing 
to leave for London and that Madame Marville would 
be at Rook Farm to convey to her his wishes so soon 
as he was about to start. 

“Oh, mamma, how lovely these diamonds are! 
How kind and considerate Warton is, for I may call 
him Warton now.” 

“Lovely and costly the present is, my love, but 
you have other things to look to for happiness than 

- diamonds and gold.” 

“Oh, mamma! Look here, I never noticed this 

P.S. on the other side of the note. Listen. ‘Present 
to your esteemed mother, from me, the diamond and 
ruby ring which you will find with a brooch to match 
under the tray of the casket.’ Now, mamma, is not 
that nice ?” 
: “Well, I begin to think,” said Farmer Darian, 
‘that I have had a wrong opinion of his lordship. 
Confound it! if be isn’t a good and upright, jolly fel- 
low after all.” 

Mrs. Darian for once gave way. As she smiling 
through her tears, put the ring upon her finger and 
the brooch on her neck, she cried a little from a feel- 
1ug she could not explain. The position her daugh- 
‘er was about to hold began to force itself more com- 
prehensively upon her, and there was a sort of 
lysterical gladness at her heart over so much unex- 
pected good fortune, 

No one is purely exempt from all feeling of selfish- 
tess. No one is entirely without ambition; whether 
one has strength of purpose enough to gain one’s 
‘nbitious ends is of course another matter. 

. Seatimentalism can soon be easily rubbed out, and 
tt was simple sentimentalism mingled with love for 
Siduey that made Mrs. Darian prejudiced against a 
tuateh at ouce so uncommon and grand. 

. “Peter,” she said, the day after the arrival of the 
iWels,and when the farmer was enjoying his even- 


handed. We can afford to make a little sacrifice for 
her under the circumstances.” 

“ Certainly. my dear. I was only just looking over 
my books to see how affairs stood. ‘'hauk Heaven for 
its graciousness, we have grown richer by twelve 
hundred pounds daring the last two harvests, without 
the interest of the money laying by.” 

“That I am glad to hear, Peter.” 

“ And we can spare a couple of hundred pounds for 
Anne towards her—what’s its name?” 

“ 'Trousseau.” 

“Yes, that’s it. And if all goes well, on the day 
when she’s Countess of Dalyell, why, we will havo a 
feast at this old huuse for all Anue’s old companions.” 

Mrs. Darian smiled pleasantly, and then burst into 
a laugh; she wondered whether Anue would be so 
venthusiastic about such a celebration. 

“T shall have to devote the next two or three days 
then in getting things for Anne. Will you let me 
have some money to-morrow morning ?” 

“Yes, my dear, the first thing. I wish Will was 
home. It’s unfortunate that he should be away at 
this moment.” 

“Porhaps it’s all for the best, Peter. I don’t sup- 
pose he will return until some definite clue to Kate’s 
fate is discovered. Will thought more of Kate Lynn 
than you orl ever expected. I have watched him 
of late, and it is only his natural shyness that kept 
him from constantly seeking her company.” 

The farmer laughed rather heartily. It seemed 
odd to him to hear of the love affair. Will, big as 
he was, seemed a boy to the farmer, and he never 
had loved when he was a boy, but “ Lovers change, 
and so do people,” was his limited philosophical 
remark, and he went on smoking with Tommy at his 
knees till bed-time. 

Very few of the people either in the town of Cly 
or the village were ignorant of the grand alliance 
about to take place, thanks to Master Tommy, who 
thought he could not give his sister too much credit 
nor the affair too much publicity. 

Every day brought some of Anne’s old playfellows 
to the farm, to congratulate her upon the good fortune 
that had fallen to her lot. 

Anne had perfect little levées in the afternoons, 
and the good opinion her friends had always held of 
the fair beauty of Cly was only strengthened. 

These little levées had an abrupt termination 
when Mr. Darian informed Anne that they should at 
once see about.getting ready for the grand event 
which, the good mother felt, was not far off. 

Lord Dalyell never neglected to send a note to 
his fiancée every morning. As he could not spare the 
time to come and take her for a drive, his brougham 
was at Anne’s disposal, and Anne made use of it on 
the shopping expeditions, 

So the days went by, and all was continued bustle 
and excitement, an excitement which was slightly 
added to by the very unexpected appearance of 
Madame Marville. 

She was cold as ever to the farmer, coldly polite to 
Mrs. Darian, but gracious to a killing extent with 
Anne, who was suddenly her “dear love, sweet 
child,” and suchlike. 

“ How glad I am to meet you under these circum- 
stances, my pet girl,” she said, kissing Anne with a 
great show of boiling-hot affecton, “Did I not 
always say that if you acted upon wy instructions I 
would make a lady of you?” 

“Upon my word, my dear madam, you did,” laughed 
Anne, “though I took the promise ina very different 
sense.” 

“How wrong of you, dear love, to be so sceptical 
at your tender age too! Upon my word, I think Mrs. 
Darian ought to be very grateful to me for what I 
have done for you; who else I wonder would have 
taken such pains to accomplish you in so shorta 
time, and always introduce you to my noblest patrons 
and hold you up as a pattern of perfection ?” 

“No one could feel that they owe you a deeper 
debt of gratitude than I do,” said Mrs, Darian, pla- 
cidly, but earnestly. “Iam sure, Madame Marvillo, 
I have always felt that the money we paid was most 
inadequate to the good you did my daughter.” 

“Ah!” sighed madame. “It was a labour of love, 
I could not have done for gain what I did for sweet 
Anne; had she been a child of mine I could not have 
esteemed her more.” 

Madame Marville seated herself languidly and 
not to say daintily in the best easy-chair that graced 
the “ best recom” of the farmhouse, and aftera pause, 
that was meant to show them that she suffered 
much from the fatigues of the journey, she resumed : 

“T must tell you, my love, that I have, at the ex- 
press and earnest wish of your future noble husband, 
given up my.establishment, as he thinks it would be 
wise and more comfortable for you to have some one 


capable of being intellectually of service tv you as 


well as a companion and chaperone. Of course there 
is much for you to learn, and I admire the delicate 











ing pipe, “ we must not let Anne go entirely empty- | consideration that prompted his lordship to allow mo 


the honour of teaching you, that you may be saved 
any feelings of pain or embarassment at any time. 
Do you not think it a charming piece of fore- 
thought ?” 

She might have added that sho admired the con- 
sideration that would put eight hundred pounds » 
year in her pocket, and a good home in her way freo 
of exponse, 

Anne said she was delighted; proud as she was, sho 
could not but admit that she would suffer much re- 
straint at first, unless she had some one to pilot her 
through the duties of her new position. 

Madame went on to explain her mission. 

“ His lordship leaves Cly to-morrow at four, and 
expresses his wish for you to be there twenty minutes 
before that time, that he may see you before he leaves. 
You will not return, but remain with me at the Hyde, 
where everything is done for your reception and where 
your wedding trousseau will be got ready. Therefore, 
my sweet love, get all your things, that is all that 
you can with propriety order to be sent after you, 
and I shall be here to fetch you.” 

“T will be ready, madame.” 

“You will occasionally look in, Mrs. Darian.” This 
madame said condescendingly. 

“Until my daughter is entirely mistress of her own 
actions, Madame Marville, I shall of course exercise 
a mother’s right and a mother’s duty.” 

“Very natural and very proper,” said madame, 
with a bow and a hidden sneer. * You will be ready 
for us to-morrow, I’m sure,” 

“T shall bo waiting for you, madame,” answered 
Anne, and madame took her leavo as though she 
were nothing less than a dowager duchess much too 
young for the position. 

Mrs. Darian was quieter than shoe had been after 
madame left. She had hoped her daughter would 
not be taken from her till the last moment, but there 
was no help for it, and for the first timo since Master 
Tommy had uttered his first cry in the world the 
farmer was up pretty nearly all night, and his wife 
only snatched a few hours’ doze. 

Madame Marville was punctual next day, and Anne 
was ready. Tho leave-taking was nota very painful 
one on this occasion. The distance that divided the 
Hyde from Rook Farm was not a great one, and Mrs. 
Darian could see her daughter every day. The farmer 
expected her to come and see him. 

Anne found her lordly suitor equipped and ready 
to start. The carriage was at the door, the port- 
manteau on its top, the valet waiting in an ante- 
chamber, ostensibly to be at hand iu case of orders, 
secretly to catch up every crumb of conversation hiy 
long ears might catch. 

Dalyell showed his double row of brilliant teeth 
when he smiled a greeting, and he kissed Anne’a 
pretty hand very formally. 

“ Good little pet,” ho said, kissing her again, thio 
time on tho brow. “Iam glad you came in time for 
me to see you.” 

“Indeed, I was only too glad to see you, my —— 
May I call you Warton?” 

“Could I wish for any other name while this one 
sounds so pretty from your lips ?” 

“Warton. I was so anxious to come and thank 
you for the very lovely pressnts. See, I wear the 
bracelets. The ring has not left my finger since it 
came.” 

“You put too much value upon them, sweet pet. 
I will sond you better than those from London, £& 
am going chiefly on your account. You will bo 
happy here while I am away 2?” 

“Yes, very happy. I may go all over the great 
house, may 1?” 

“With the freedom that should belong to its mis- 
tress. And nowy, littlo ono, pay attention to what 
madame may advise you, and be ready on the eighth 
of next month—that will be ten days to-morrow, 
when you will be Lady Dalyell. Everything is ar- 
ranged, and the marriage will take place at the old 
village church in Cly. I must start now. Good bye, 
bless you, good bye!” 

He kissed her fair forehead once more and then 
strode out, his pale, calm face as rigid as that of a 
statue, his brows down over his eyes. 

Dalyell did not go direct to London as had been 
his first intention, but to Paris—Paris the great and 
fair city of the age, alas! and now—— 

He did not go for pleasure, but to got presents for: 
Anne, to procure the latest fashionablo novelties in 
dress and jewellery, which he sent on by the qnickest 
and safest means, and then started for London. 

How happily the days flew with Anne now, Each 
one that came brought some parcel or box for her, 
fitted with all the luxuries that wealth alone can pro 
cure, 

How glorious were the hours spent in the room 
that was occupied by eight or ten of the best Freuch 
and English court milliners, who were getting up 
her wardrobe! 
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How easily amidst all this she almost quite forgot 
Sidney, and only gave a few kind passing thoughts 
to her absent brother! 

Will she longed to see; her affection for him was 
more doating than that she had ever held for any one 
else. She thonght, too, he would be so pleased to see 
her now—so proud to see all the splendour that sur- 
rounded her, little dreaming that the wealth that 
dazzled her senses with almost an agony of pleasure 
would wring from his great manly heart the tears of 
sorrow and regret. 

Seven days out of the ten soon fled, and Anne was 
still occupied with her people at the Hyde, still 
undergoing certain daily lessons in “court etiquette 
and drawing-room conduct and propriety,” and so 
forth, all given with much freedom by Madame Mar- 
ville, who considered she was toiling for the benefit 
of society, and giviog ample value for the eight hun- 
dred pounds and a home. \ 

Mrs. Darian paid her usual daily visit, and Anne 
ran over—which means she drove in a brougham— 
40 Rook Farm to see her father, and still Will had 
not returned. 

They heard from Squire Lynn that he was safe, 
and that was all, 

When Anne returned in the evening Madame Mar- 
ville laid before her a fashionable newspaper, in 
which was an announcement of the coming mar- 
riage, and wherein Anne found herse!f spoken of as 
if she were some wonderful celebrity. 

On the seveuth she spent her lust evening as Anne 
Darian at home. 

She kuew that on the morrow she would have 
scarcely time to take a parting—her parents knew 
it too, 

They had been invited to be at tho Hyde, where a 
room was prepared for them, to see Anne for a few 
minutes; but Mrs. Darian, with her natural fore- 
sicht, declined the offer, 

“ We will be at the church, darling,” she said, 
speaking, as married ladies mostiy do, for husband 
and self. “We may be able to snatch a parting ca- 
ress from you; but to-night we must say all we have 
to say, and look upon you a3 gon>—for a time.” 

* Ouly for four months, darling mamma,” answered 
Anue, weeping, as ladies in similar circumstances 
usually do, and without knowing why. “ Warton 
ouly speaks of a four months’ trip, that will not be 
long; but I seem now, mamma and dear father, to 
cling to the darling old home more than ever. I 
cin’t say that I would forego my marriage quite for 
it, but 1 should like to cliug to both ; you understand 
me?” 

“Quite well, darling,’ was the mother’s answer, 
aud spoken out gaily, gallantly,though the tears were 
stopping up the very vesselsof her heart and choking 
her. ‘ It is a pleasure to us to kuow that the feeling 
of love for the old homestead still remains, but it is 
a greater pleasure for us to know that you will ex- 
cliange this quiet, dull home for one so far, far 
better, so far, far more suitable to our little queen, 
aud that the change will come so soov. Heaven bless 
you, my pet darling! you need never know one hour 
of sorrow from this night—not one hour of misery, one 
of pain. Heaven grant that the sunshine that has 
burst down upon you may ever be as unclouded as it 
is our hupeit may be. Bless you agaiu and again.” 

The mother’s blessing, conveyed in many heartfelt 
words, was seconded by a silent, fervent embrace from 
the father, a low, husky farewell and painful shiver- 
ing of the great broad chest, and then he tore him- 
self away, while Anue, blinded with tears, was led to 
the carriage and driveu quickly away to await the 
eventful morrow. 

The morrow came; visitors who were to be at the 
breakfast came; the Duke of Dabblecourt, fussy, 
flurried and full of compliments, came; the car- 
riages stood in front of the entrance of the Hyde, and 
Anne attired with the splendour that was worthy a 
princess, was waiting anxiously for the return of her 
to-be husband. 

The time was up for starting; still he did not come. 
Twenty minutes of anxious, agonizing waiting, and 
still he did not come. Had he gone on to the chureh ? 
That was likely. Was it not wise to gothere? sug- 
gested the bride. 

Every one said “certainly,” and the party drove 
off to the church, to find a crowd around its doors, the 
parents of the beautiful bride within, the minister 
attired and waiting, and still the intended husband 
had not come! 

(To be continued.) 





A FARMER in Slagelse, Denmark, has ploughed 
up in his field a beautifully preserved gold cup, of 
Byzantine workmanship. According to Berlingske, 
tils remnant of the days when the Vikings spoiled 
Micklegarth will be secured for the Oldnordisk Mu- 
scum in Copenhagen, 

PEOPLE are still talking about the mishap to the 
Czar at Flushing. But nobody seems to have been 





aware of the causa of his steamer sticking in the 
mud. We haveal. put it down to the carelessness 
of that pilot who is reported to have so quietly 
stolen overboard as soon as he found what he had 
done. But it does not seem to have been his fault. 
Flushing harbour is piloted at night by the aid of 
lights. When the Czar came out fires blazed out in 
all directions. The harbour was, in fact, illuminated. 
It is easy to understand that a general illumina- 
tion hides particular lights. The pilot, having lost 
his only guide, deposited the steamer safely on a 
mud bank. That is the reason for the accident. 

‘Tue gentleman organ-grinder has been doing busi- 
ness at Bristol. The accounts say coins of the realm, 
from sovereigns to halfpennies, were bestowed upon 
him in a manner which surprises many beholders, 
and renders many a one indignant at such irrational 
squandering. This man appears especially to have 
the power of inducing ladies to give him money, and 
it is from their pockets the greatest number of sove- 
reigns and half-sovereigns which he obtains proceed. 
When in the course of his peregrination through 
that town anything was given him, he doffed his hat 
and bowed in acknowledgment. In one case it is 
said that a pobr woman having given him a penny, 
he gave her a shilling in return. Evidently it is not 
from the pence of the poor, but from the silver and 
gold of the rich, that he will win his wager, if he 
wins it at all. 








“ ALONE.” 


Atonz I sit in silence here 
And think of days agone, 
Whose hopes were bright as autumn skies, 
When sunlight gilds the dawn: 
I sail away in vision’s bark 
Out o’er a troubled sea, 
To where the “Isles of Long Ago” 
Lie calmly waiting me. 


The harbour gained, my boat at rest, 
I roam the islands o’er 

To seek the gems that line the shelves 
Of mem’ry’s golden store ; 

I find the home where childhood’s hours 
Were whiled in peace away, 

With all its trees and blooming flowers 
Untouched by stern decay. 


My brother’s voice and sister’s call 
Now echo from the glen, 

And bid me come where childish sports 
Are pure and free again, 

We toss the ball and make the swing, 
And clime the forest trees ; 

Then shoot the dart and fly the kite 
Upon the rising breeze. 


My dream is o’er ; with aching breast 
I find myself alone ; 
Waile all the joys of brighter days 
Like autumn birds have flown. 
Yes, all are gone! I’ve seen the last 
Of youthful hopes decline, 
Whose sadness strikes no other heart 
And sweet to none—but mine. 
W. M. F. 








A sTRONG detachment—twenty-nine—of the 
Queen’s Edinburgh Rifle Brigade have entered them- 
selves to compete for the Queen’s Prize and St. 
George’s Trophy at Wimbledon. The Queen’s Prize 
winner of last year—Sergeant A. Menzies, a Perth- 
shire man—is amongst the number. 

A LETTER from Venice states that in consequence 
of the heavy rains the Place St. Marc has been 
inundated, and the water has risen so high as to 
permit a light boat to be rowed over‘the square. 
All the high grounds in the neighbourhood of Flo- 
rence were covered with snow. 

A Frencu ex-chef d’orchestre has counted the 
number of notes in Meyerbeer’s ‘“ Huguenots,” and 
estimates them at 43,720, not including the over- 
ture, entr’actes, and ballet. The third act contains 
the largest number, 13,344 ; the second, the next, 
10,673; and the last act the smallest amount, 3,665. 
The ** Blessing of the Daggers ’’ contains 3,101, the 
septett 2,402, and the “ Rataplan” chorus, 1,297. 

Discovery OF Bronze Corins.—The discovery 
has just been made in France at Amigny Kouy, in 
the department of the Aisne, by a farmer named 
Delamotte Lavasseur, of 900 bronze coins ranging 
from Diocletian to Constantinel. They were found 
near the strategical road constructed by the Romans 
to connect the Suessiones with the Viromandi, in 
passing by Contra Agenum, the station which pro- 
tected the passage of the Oise. 

Out of the twenty-three millions of people in- 
habiting England and Wales, not half a million pay 
Income Tax—the number, to state it with exactness, 
is 417,540. The numbers who pay this tax seem to 
bear a proper proportion to the size and wealth of 
our large towns. Thus, London heads the list, over 
~':000 persons paying Income Tax there. Liverpool, 





Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Bristol follow 
in proper sequence. 

Wuo was Domrnte Sampson ?—None of Scott's 
biographers seem to have known who was the ori- 
ginal Dominie Sampson. A border gentleman 
resident in Edinburgh, William Oliver, Esq., for. 
merly of Langraw, Roxburghshire, anda kinsman of 
Sir Walter Scott, has recently been clearing this 
matter up. He says the original Dominie was a 
Mr. Samson, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
and for some time tutor in the family of Mr. Thomas 
Scott, who was Sir Walter’s eldest uncle, and Mr. 
Oliver’s maternal grandfather. The likeness is per- 
fect of the great shambling, awkward, sand-blind, 
harmless simpleton, and, withal, scholar, even to 
the pronunciation of “ Prodigious.” 








THE TIME WILL COME. 

Warr and hope. How much is contained in 
those words! How many people wait, when they 
see plank after plank slip slowly but surely from 
under their tired feet! Then, one by one, their 
hopes are destroyed, and their false friends turn 
indifferently away from them in the hour of need. 
Still, with unconquerable spirits, they wait for 
better days, trusting with unfailing trust that those 
days will come. And they will. 

Oh, poor pilgrims in life’s dreary waste, have 
courage! Fight life’s battle with brave, strong 
hearts, and when the endcomes you will find peace. 
Is it not better, when we are nearing the “‘ shadowy 
vale,” waiting for the reaper to close our eyes for 
our last long sleep, to feel that we tried to be trus, 
and that, if there was sin committed, it was not our 
sin? This side of the hill we must climb is dark 
and rough, and as we look about us, our dimmed 
eyes can see no glimmer of light, no smooth plave 
for our weary feet; but if we would only trust 
Him a little longer—only had the faith to tread the 
path before us with patience and endurance, on the 
other side we should find rest. 


\ 








A pustic library has been established by the 
Viceroy of Egyptat Cairo. Init have been gathered 
all the most ancient manuscripts of the Koran 
that could be found, including ‘“‘ the true one.” 
dating from the year a.D. 720. 

In the year ending the 3lst of March last the 
fines and penalties at the Metropolitan police courts 
amounted to 1,3961. 9s. 8d., which was paid over to 
the Exchequer. The largest amount was at Great 
Marlborough Street, 1,949/. 133. 3d. 

A prize of the value of 40/. is offered by tho 
Berlin Academy of Sciences for the best essay on tho 
physical and chemical conditions of steel and the 
changes to which it is liable. The papers are to be 
sent in prior to March, 1876. 

At a dance given to the Royal servants at Bual- 
moral Castle the other night the queen entered 
heartily into the festivities, and honoured the ser- 
vants by taking part in the dance. For partners 
Her Majesty had the two eldest sons of the Prince 
of Wales. 

Tue parishioners of St. Mark’s, Victoria Park, 
have been the fortunate recipients of a munificent 
donation from the Queen, in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s visit to that park on the 2nd of April last 
year. The gift consists of a clock, showing the time 
on three dials, and propelling a chiming machine for 
eleven hemispherical bells. 

A GERMAN naturalist thus translates the song of 
the nightingale: ‘‘ Zozozoz0z0zoz0z0z0—Zirriiad- 
ing—H cowar he dze_ hoi—Hi 
gai gai gai gai gai gai gai guai gai—Coricor dzio 
dzio pi.’ Any of our readers wishing to emulate 
the sweet songstress of the night need only to prac- 
tise the lay as above. 

A NuMBER of gentlemen, members of a club ap- 
propriately named “ The Ariel,” start from England 
for a bicycle tour in France. They go by way of 
Newhaven and Dieppe, and will travel on their me 
chanical steeds through some of the most interest- 
ing localities of Normandy and the north t » Paris, 





and back by Amiens and Boulogne, returning to ; 


Dover after the lapse of about a fortnight. 

Tue Oratorians have determined on building 
magnificent new church on the fine site of the pre- 
sent Oratory, at Brompton. The church is to be 
built in the Renaissance style, and to be surmounted 
by a splendid dome. The Duke of Norfolk has pro- 
mised to contribute the munificent sum of 20,0))0!. 
It is estimated that the church will cost not far 
short of 100,0001., and will take three years in built. 
ing. Z 

Lorp SHAFTEsBURY recently stated, at a public 
meeting in London, that, from personal observation 
he had ascertained that of the adult male criminals 
of that city nearly all had fallen into a course of 
crime between the ages of eight and sixteen years; 
and that if a young man lived an honest life up to 
twenty-five years of age, there were then forty-219 
chances in his favour, and only ong against hia, a3 
to an honourable life hereafter. 
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THE DOUBLE BONDAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” “ Elgiva,” etc, etc. 


_————— 
CHAPTER XLVII. 
The rose was yet upon her cheek, 
But mellowed with a tenderer streak. 
Where was the play of her soft lips fled? 
Gone was the smile that enlivened their red, 
‘The ocean’s calm within its view 
3eside her eye had less of blue, 
But like that cold wave it stood still, 
And its glance though clear was chill. 

RaYMOND LesTER was alone, yet perhaps we may 
scarcely use that epithet, for his own sad, miserable 
thoughts were and had been but too long companions 
of his solitude, 

The room was peopled, so to speak, with the images 
of the past, the forms of those he had loved but too 
avell, for whom he had sinned only too deeply. The 
form of Laura de Fontane, of his own dead wife, was 
mistily connected with the lovely face and figure of 
bis own beloved child. 

It was perhaps a retribution for the past that 

Gwenda, the sole object of long years’ toil and self- 
denial and thought and love, should have shrunk in 
terror and in shame from his fatherly love, his lavish 
treasure, his earnest prayers for pardon and for filial 
tympathy and affection. 
_ Crushed, bowed, despairing, did that lone man sit 
ta the rustic Windsor chair that was ths best resting- 
place in the humble cottage where Gilbert Dorring- 
ton’s influence had procured him a safe refuge, the 
morning after that fatal interview. 

_He marked no time, there was nothing to interest 
him in its progress now. Death would have been 
welcome now that the only hope and stimulus of his 
life were gone, and the bright prospect of so many 
years culminated in a dark failure, a cloud that “could 
bs felt,” to use the phrase that so well describes the 
gloom of despair. 

Poor Raymond! he had sinned ; but for the heinous 
ofexes against man there should surely be some 
atonement possible, 

And if ever poor mortal laboured for such an end, 
it was the repentant father of Gwenda Loraine. 

‘My child, my child, was it well done ?” at length 
barst from his unconscious lips. “I know it was de- 
Served, but not from you. Yet, my child, you had suf- 
fered for the father’s sin. It is but meet you should 
*eturn on his head your punishment.” 

No, no, I was wrong, ungrateful, wicked!” 

Sounled on the quiet atmosphere of the room. 

And vre the bewildered man could be certain of the 
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[SUPPLIANT ALT A FATHER'S FEEY.] 
reality of the vision a fair and loved form was 
kneeling at his feet, his hands were clasped in soft, 
warm palms, and pressed to full, rich lips that could 
never have conveyed such a thrill of rapture to any 
lover’s breast as to that unhappy and prematurely 
old man, 

He started from his abstraction, asif galvanized by 
an electric shock, His hands were withdrawn from 
his face, his eyes met with a wild incredulity that 
lovely, soft and sad look that spoke such a world of 
misery and of penitence. 

“Gwenda, my child, my beloved, youcannot—you 
are but tantalizing me with the sweetness of a draught 
that I can never hope to quaff,” he exclaimed, shrink- 
ing back. “Am I dreaming?” he added, abruptly. 
* Yes, it is impossible ; you shrank from me too lately 
for such a transformation as this.”’ 

“No, no, no! It is real—it is true,” she gasped, 
sadly. ‘Father, take me to your heart, for I am 
sorely punished and desolate. At least, I have a 
right to your affection. Oh, do not chide, do not send 
me from you,” she went on, wildly, as he still sat 
motionless, rigid and silent, his eyes wandering 
around as if he could not realize the possibility of that 
entrancing bliss. 

But the last wailing cry, that pleading look, the 
movement that bowed the fair head on his knee in 
utter prostration and abasement woke him from the 
trance, 

* My beloved, my treasure, my idol,” he exclaimed, 
clasping the desolate girl to his bosom with an almost 
reverent tenderness that had at once a mother’s 
cherishing softness and a {father’s strong, protecting 
care. “Oh, Gwenda, Iam only worthy of your af- 
fection because I have toiled long years to make your 
happiness. But, ol! my poor, injured one, it has been 
in vain, and worse than vain,’’ he went ou, sadly. 
** Your reproach was but too just, poor child. I was 
but sharpening the dagger that has stabbed you to 
the heart’s core.” 

“Hush! I was wicked to say it,” she mur- 
mured, in the same subdued tone that she had used 
during the interview. ‘“ But,” she went on, suddenly, 
“please tell me the truth—did that dreadful man 
speak right? Are you in danger, my father? Can 
they take you, punish you, at their will?” 

He smiled sadly, though his eyes seemed to beam 
with a sunny light as he gazed on her. 

‘* Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘ there may be some justice in 
histhreat; but I should fear nothieg were no evil ageut 
employed against me. The government are not very 
severe where there has been no real’ fresh violation 
of the law, and I have committed none, save in leav- 
ing the country of my exile before the time. But, 





Gwenda, I will guard my life now that you have 
made it precious by your love and pardon, Yes, even 
in a distant land, I shall carry away with me the 
blessing of my child’s forgiveness and her filial 
love.” 

“No,” she said, firmly, “ I will not be parted from 
you, father.” And the name seemed to come from her 
lips with a mighty effort as she spoke. ‘If you must 
fly, I will go with you. If the wealth for which you 
have toiled is not your own I will leave it all and 
work for you even as you have toiled for me.” 

The large tears came rushing into his manly eyes. 

“Poor darling, that still remains a question,” he 
said. “Mr, Dorrington has told me he will use the 
very utmost of his influence on my behalf, or rather 
on yours, to obtain the legalization of your inheri- 
tance. And in any case you can but retain it till the 
very last, till the worst is known, my poor darling. 
It may never be necessary to make the sacrifice.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“No, no,” she cried, hurriedly, “I cannot keep it. 
It seems to choke me in its very atmosphere—all that 
belongs to it is hateful till you are free from dan- 
ger,” she added, in the constrained tone that betrays 
a fear of transgressing against the hearer’s feelings. 

“But, Gwenda, my child, it has been earned by 
my own toil under Heaven’s blessiug,” he said. “ It 
is yours as my gifi, my dowry to you. Why should 
you cast it from you as worthless ?” 

“No, not worthless,” she cried, eagerly, “ but if it 
is not lawfully yours, and if you are not free to give 
and to share it, 1am too proud, if you will, or too 
silly to retain it or touch one penny of its in- 
come. Father, let us go away,” she added, hurriedly, 
“let us go to distant lands where we are not known, 
and I will return your generous devotion as I best 
can. And it will make me happier,’ she continued, 
impatiently. ‘I must do something to forget, some- 
thing to redeem. I will win a name, my father, or 
we will both sink into the grave,” she added, ina 
subdued tone. 

There was a feverish flush on her cheeks that told 
of the unnatural excitement within, and Raymond 
Lester sighed deeply as he gazed. 

“ Pour child, poor child ; and it is my work,” he 
murmrred. 

But there was no possibility of rebutting her plead- 
ing arguments, They had, perhaps, only too true @ 
response in his own experience. 

“ What would you do, then? What is it you are 
planuing iu this young brain ?” he said, placing his 
hand ow her fair head, and bending over her with 
half-pitying anxiety. 

“1 would work, but I ean tell you nothing yet.” 
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she said, quickly. “ I have a promise, which, if it bo 
fulfilled, can carry out all I want. But are you safe 
here, father? Is there no fear that you may be dis- 
covered?” she suddenly exclaimed, looking round the 
rustic tenement. 

“T have a secure place of retreat were it to be 
tested,” he replied, cheerfully. “And that noble- 
hearted cousin of a craven renegade has made ar- 
rangements which would give me notice of any such 
danger for the next day or two. How long will 
your doubts and hopes last ?” he added, with a mourn- 
ful smile, “ When will my darling be persuaded of 
their truth or folly ?” 

**Oh, soon—very soon,” she said, quickly, “and 
meanwhile I will prepare all for our journey, 
father. It will be so strange, will it not?” she went 
on, with a wan sadness in her look and tone—* so 
strange for me to be with you in our long, long 
journey.” 

“Hush! my child, hush!” he said, soothingly. 
“Please Heaven, you will be comforted and re- 
warded for this generous sacrifine, and if a father’s 
prayers and blessings can avail my clild may be 
happy yet.” 

“ Yes, yes—oh, yes—very happy,”’ she said, in the 
same hurried tone. ‘ But now I must go, yeu know ; 
Mrs. Fenton will wonder where I am, and I must not 
offend her.” \ 

Raymond Lester's former days secmed returning 
to him as he watched the refined, fair girl he called 
daughter. The instincts of his early training, his 
young habits were strong within thim im :apite of his 
rough, degrading life and associations of the past few 
years, and he could appreciate better the full sacrifice 
sho would be called upon to make than the returned 
couvict, the ticket-of-leave man could have been sup- 
posed to do. 

“Child,” he said, solemnly, “you are a noble 
creature, and some day this severe training may yet 
prove to be ablessing in disguise. But as to this Mrs. 
Ienton, what of her? Does she dare to affect any 
authority over your movements? and who gave her 
that power, I should ask ?” 

“TI do not trust her,” she gaid, shaking her head. 
“There seems some strange influence at work over 
all that I have done, which I can only suppose is 
owivg to her knowledge of my plans, However, it 
is over, quite over, now,” she went on, bitterly. “I 
have but to guard against her for afew brief days 
and then whoever has employed her will be left to 
complete their arrangements at their leisure. I sup- 
pose, in any case, all the expenses of the establish- 
ment will be paid,” she added, with a smile that had 
more despair than gladness in its expression. 

There were a few more rapid words, some last pro- 
mises, and then Gwenda flew away like a lapwing. 

She found a species of relief in motion, and her 
frame seemed insensible to the fatigue that in happier 
times would have crashed it to the very earth with 
simple exhaustion, And when she at length arrived 
at her splendid home there was even a species of 
relief at the sight of a carriage standing at the door 
that she at ouce recognized as Mr. St. John’s. 

** Please, Miss Loraine, Mr. St. John is in the 
grounds. He said he would wait a short time for 
you, but not in the house; he seemed to want air, 
he said,” was the rather puzzled remark of the ser- 
vant who was waiting for his young mistress at the 
hall door. 

Gwends gave a hurried response, and sprang away 
when once out of sight of her domestic towards a 
suminer-house that she knew was a very favourite 
resort of her kindly old friend, 

Her instincts did not deceive her. No sooner did 
she come in sight of the pretty rustic temple than 
she perceived the tall, thin figure of the old gentle- 
man watching for her from the open door, and in 
another instant she was at his side. 

“Well, my dear, I am taking an unwarrantable 
liberty with your domain, I have no doubt; but I did 
not want to have your duenna as my hostess, which 
might have been the case if I had remained within 
doors, so I established myself here till you came, 
And now, first, have you changed your mind in this 
mad schome of yours?” he went on. 

“TI have rather been strengthened than the reverse,” 
she said, firmly. ‘‘ Mr. St. John, you will not betray 
my trust when I tell you that it is,in every proba- 
bility, a necessity for me to attempt what I propose. 
You will not doubt my true, solemn words, even 
though I cannot explain myself?” she went on, look- 
ing up in his face with her splendid eyes all moist 
with eager emotion. 

He did not—he could not—doubt her, and with a 
warm, silent pressure of her hand and a kindly smile 
that said more than words he lod her farther into the 


several pupils successfully for the stage, some of 
whom I have heard during the past few years in 
my trips abroad, informs me that there will be a 
very good opening for a young lady in the winter 
at San Carlos, provided she is thoroughly trained 
and would not object to placing herself under his 
supervision there, and it is my idea and his also that 
the opportunity may be favourable for you if you can 
in the meantime pay all necessary expenses by sing- 
ing at concerts and festivals under his auspices and 
assisting him in teaching his less advanced pupils.” 

He gave her a sharp, searching look as he spoke. 

Perhaps he hoped that the proposal might daunt 
the petted heiress and induce her to at ounce throw 
up the wild scheme. 

But if it was really as a test of her sincerity, it cer- 
tainly did not fail. 

She looked eagerly up in his face. 

“Oh, I am glad, so glad,” she said, quickly. “ The 
more employment I have the better it will be for 
me. It will make me forget, make me happy,’’ she 
went on, in an undertone. 

“ And do you mean to find pleasure in fame, and 
only fame ?” he asked, earnestly. 

“ Perhaps,” she said,“ perhaps. That is, at least, 
tangible; it cannot be taken away, canit? It must 
be glorious to be worshipped, I suppose,” she went 
on, “it will fill up the void, will it not, Mr. St. 
John ?” . 

“Poor child. Heaven grant it may, for I can see 
the young heart is sorely torn and desslate,” he said. 
“An@ now for the more definite ents. 
Whatcam I do ito assist you in your journey to the 
South ?” 

“Nothing,” she ssid, “nothing. I shall have a! 
protector,a companion. Way, do mot look like that?” 
she exclaimed, suddeuly, seeing the change in Mr. | 
St. John's astonished looks. “Ht breaks my heart, | 
for you are my only friend, and I am innocent of 
wrong—indeed, indeed I am—as your own daughter ; 


can be. Only, I am miserable and desolate even while | lang’ 


striving to do any duty.” 

The momentary suspicion passed.away at her frank, 
true words. 

And the reply of that worthy, kindly heart was 
one to heal the deep wound that it had inflicted. 

“Gweuda Loraine, if you are deceiving. me the 
consequences will be on your own head, not mine. I 
do believe you from my heart to be true as my own 
Isabel. And even asI would desire should be done 
unto her so shall be my earnest desire to do unto 
you, the orphan and helpless one.” 

And with a fatherly, grave air that could not be 
misinterpreted by the most perverted mind, he bent 
forward and pressed his lips on the white, cool brow 
that had as yet no mark of care and sorrow lined on 
its smooth surface, 





CHAPTER XLVIII., 
Then shall the fury passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful anger, pallid fear. 

Ani shame that lurks behind, 

Or jealousy with rankliny teeth, 
And envy wan aud falel care, 
Grim-visaged, comfortless despair, 
And sorrow'’s piercing dart, 

“ You have done well, Lord Saville, to trust your- 
self thus far to my guidance.and honour,” said Count 
Albert, haughtily, when the two so strangely con- 
nected were placed side by side in the seclusion of a 
first-class railway carriage. 

Sholto gave a cold inclination of the head as he re- 

lied: 

ee I take little merit for what was in truth but a 
species of necessity, count. I certainly have no 
taste for notoriety, nor ambition to create a sensa- 
tional scene in the neighbourhood of Lady Maud | 
Dorrington’s home. Iam afraid you have little to do 
with my conduct in the matter,” he continued, with 
a cold sneer on his handsome lips. 

Count Albert appeared perfectly unmoved on the 
occasion. 

“It is singular that there should be such an agree- 
ment between our ideas, and I may say our actions, 
my lord,’’ he replied, quietly. “Poor Laura mast 
certainly have recognized some such resemblance be- 
tween us.” 

Lord Saville’s face literally blazed with passion. 

“Be so good,” he said, “as never to mention her 
name, lest you would have me lose all self-control 
and violate the reticence you admire. In all élse I 
can listen to you unmoved.” 

“T fear that I must disobey your wishes in the 
matter, my lord,” said Couat Albert, calmly. “So 


literally blazed out from his eyes and flamed up in hig 
cheeks. 

“ Man, do not drive me too far. Dare you say that 
you believe she or I ever injured you in thought or 
deed ?” he exclaimed, fiercely. 

The count laughed sardonically. 

‘** Dare you, can you venture to assure me as a man 
of honour—I should say, so-called honour—that you 
did not love, that you did not feel anything for the 
deceased countess which Lady Maud’s betrothed 
dared not avow to the husband of Laura de Fontane?” 
he asked, coldly. “Ifso, I willat once give up al) 
idea of trusting to the word of an English noble. 
man,” 

Sholto’s face crimsoned, but this time with shame 
rather than anger. 

“T can still keep to what I said.” he returned. “I 
never dreamed of injury to you, nor would her pure 
mind have tolerated such an idea. But I do not pre- 
tend that I had no warmer feeling than mere friendly 
admiration. That were to commit a deeper sin than 
the involuntary love I felt for your wife.” 

It was difficult to resist the firm, frank, sad tone of 
the avowal, 

And even the count preserved a rather confused 
and doubtful silence forsome minutes. 

“Twill not pretend to say whether I believe you 
or not,” he returned, at last. “Perhaps the law of 
the land and the voice of your fellow couutrymen 
would be somewhat different to your own opinion in 
the matter. And it was on this point I wished to 
talk with you, my lord. I, like yourself, have uo 
‘taste for scandal and notoriety, and I will not, if I 
can help it, drag my name and poor Laura’s before 
the world and bring out all the miserable scanda} 
that would belong to the exposure of your guilt.” 

“J comfess none. I allow none. I fear no truth, if 
ithe truth alone could be sifted from the falsehood,” 
was Lord Saville’s firm reply. 

Count Albert gave another of his-cold, sneering 


‘hs. 
“ Qh, indeed! Well, laupposeT ought at the least 


| toappear credulaus, lest I feel obliged to put the law 


in force against my wife’s mur ierer,” he replied, 
coolly. “It is far more easy and agreeable for me to 
suppose that all is as yousay, andthat [am doings 
very noble and just thing in permitting you to escape. 
However, I tell you fraukly that all I do feel is suffi- 
cient love and consideration for her, poor, injured, 
misguided woman, to shield her memory from stigma 
and disgrace. And on certain conditions I will allow 
you to go free, and permit the law to be cheated of its 
prey, unless indeed its clutches you without my 
assistance.” 

Sholto shivered involuntarily at the cold, heartless 
contempt of the bland, soft-voiced villain, who from 
his very heart he believed to be dyed in sin and in 
treacherous cruelty. 

‘* Listen to me, count,” he said, severely, sotting 
his mobile features so as to attract to the utmost 
the attention and belief of the slippery companion 
with whom he had to deal, and whose fangs, like the 
snake’s, might at any instant poison his very blood. 
**Youasked me but now whether I would yield to 
your conditions for the sake of my own safety. And 
I answer that I have no faith in your honour and 
promises. None! I haves strong, terrible suspicion 
that you have laid a deep and subtle plot against me 
and your deceased wife. I simply do mot believe 
that her death was unknown or: unexpected by you. 
And, what is more, [ havea very fixed belief that 
there were ulterior intentions in your heart, which you 
still are busy incarrying out, and have not yet ac- 


| comptished. 


“Now,” he went on, more calmly, “you have my 
real belicf and sentiments, Count Albert, and you can 
meet me onequal terms. As to the rest, that remains 
to be seen whether the conditions you offer me can 
be accepted without loss of honour and the good 
name of an English nobleman.” [ 

There wasa livid paleness, a sort of horrid flash 
in the face of the count as he calmly listened to this 
speech, but he gave no other sign of emation till Lord 
Saville had done speaking. 

Then he fixed his eyes on the ground for some 
minutes in silence. ; 

“ There need be little hesitation on your part, 12 
my opinion, my Jord,” he said, at length. “ There 
are but two absolute promises I wish to exact from 
you, at the prite—I will not say of my assistauce 0 
your flight, but as the price of my silence as to yout 
proceedings.” 

“And they, what are they?” asked Sholto, 
quickly. 

“First, an absolute engagement to preserve 4D 





much depends on what took place in regard to her, 





summcer-house, and sat down beside her. 

“See hore,” he began, “I have succeeded almost 
beyond ny hopes in the offer I have obtained for | 
you, though you may consider it rather a doubtful | 
nd uvpromising one. A professor who has prepared 


my poor lost one, that it is out of the question not to | 
name her. And you have reason to be thankful that 
it does not create such a tempest of fury in me, her | 
husband, as to make me ignore all but my injuries.” 
A gust of passion swept over Sholto’s face that | 





entire silence on all points connected with the mute 
dered couutess or myself, and your acquaintance with 


| us. ‘Chis is but.a fair return to me, since [ would not 


drag Laura’s name before the public, and it is @ 
useless sacrifice unless you are as mach bound 49 
myself,’”’ 
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—— 

Lord Saville shuddered. 

“JT am scarcely likely to volunteer anything on so 
painful a subject,” he said, “ but still there might be 
circumstances that would render some reply on my 
part necessary. It would be madness to let the en- 
gagement be binding in such an event. ; 

“ It must be at any rate till by my own lips or by 
my death I release you from tho bond,” returned the 
count, firmly, ‘And with it is connected another 
condition, and that is, that you do not take any steps 
whatever to bring about your marriage with Lady 
Maud Dorrington, Mark me, my lord,” he added, as 
he saw the angry flush in his companion’s cheeks, 
‘“muk me,I am better acquaiuted than you may 
ina ine with all the circumstances of your engage- 
meut to that young lady. And I assure you the 
world will be made as fully acquainted with them 
as myself if you venture to provoke me in the 
matter.” 

Sholto guessed but too quickly the mau’s meaning, 
but he dared not, or would not give him an oppor- 
tunity of explaining himself more clearly. 

“ We will not speak On that question, count,” he 
said, coldly. ‘It is enough for you to insult me by 
thus intruding on my private affairs, without enter- 
ing into details that are beneath a denial. 
As to the Lady Maud, I would never cast such 
a disgrace on her name as to draw her into a mar- 
riage with a suspected criminal. More than that I 
won't promise, not even to save my life.” 

“Then you love her—you love her!” exclaimed 
the count, impatiently, 

“1,” repeated Sholto, in a low, sad tone, “I love 
her? Alas, alas! I would not indeed cause the 
misery of any one, much more that noble-minded, 
gifted girl, and I cannot be capable of such wicked- 
ness.” 

“Then you absolutely decline. You refase in any 
way or on any pretext to fulfil yourself the engage- 
ment that was made between you ?” asked the count. 

“T have said all that I mean toanswer,” returned 
the earl, gloomily. 

“You consent to my conditions then? At least, 
that needs a very brief reply,” persisted the count. 
“It would be only a common exercise of pradence, 
or even of regard to Lady Maud herself, since it 
would scaréely be pleasant fer her to read the details 
of your trial, your possible condemnation and your 
death.” 

Sholto was no coward. 

He would have faced death in most shapes with- 
out shrinking. 

He would have fought aduel. He would have 
saved a life at the expense of his own, and never 
drawn a sigh nor blenched in look or word or gesture. 

But it was very different for him to face the ter- 
rible publicity, the disgrace, and the fearful death 
that would be the result of a hopeless attempt to 
prove his innocence, 

And it was not difficult to persuade himself that 
the promise would rather benefit than injure the 
sweet and generous girl who had linked herself with 
his fortunes, 

He would leave her free, quite free to forget him 
and to form a happier marriage, while the miserable 
wealth that had been the cause of so much unhappi- 
ness would be hers without any doubt and reserva- 
tions as to her rights. 

“Come,” exclaimed the count, hurriedly,.as the 
train whirled into the station, “come, your 
reply,my lord. I cannot wait longer in suspense, as 
lintend to change carriages here. Do you give me 
your solemn oath to observe these conditions so long 
as Iclaim your performance of them and my life 
may last?” 

“I do,” said the earl, quickly, “Ido. It matters 
not what becomes of me, so that those whom I have 
injured are saved from shame or sorrow.” 

“Perhaps a foreign land may be best for your 
health till the affair has blown over,” returned the 
count. “In afew months you can return and will 
find all forgotten and a new career open to you, in 
which case [ shall expect your lasting and firm 
gratitude, Good-day, my lord. I have trusted your 
rath, but I think you are pretty well bound without 
any writing or witnesses to enforce it.” 

He Jumped from the carriage with a careless bow, 
sud disappeared amorg the crowd of passengers. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 
I spoke my thoughts, I sang my song, 
Because I pitied, felt and knew. 
I never glorified a wrong, 
Or sang approval of th’ untrue. 
And if I touched the people's heart, 
Is that a crime in true men’s eyes ? 
Or desecration of an art 
That speaks to people's sympathies ? 

THE brilliant sun of an Italian sky had set, and 
the inhabitants of the gay city of Naples were 
*nerzing from their cool retreats, like birds from the 

vk bouxhs of sheltering trees, to repair to their 





varied scenes of amusement or of health-seeking 
duty, and the carriages of the richer and more gently- 
bred citizens and strangers were all directed to one 
especial focus—the opera, that was already opening 
for the season, before its chief stars should be called 
from the fair queen of the south to the city that boasts 
itself as the arbiter of fashion and elegance through- 
out the world, or, in other words, from Naples to 
Paris. 

The attraction was new and powerful at this mo- 
ment. 

There was to be a now singer, a new actress, 
and the exciteable and musical Italians wera worked 
up to fever-heat by the reports which reached them 
of the attractions of the débutante. 

Some said she was the daughter of a geutle- 
man of rank, others that she had left her home from 
pure passion for the stage, or else from a passion for 
a forbidden love; and a third legion decided that 
she was a foundling or an orphan, who had been 
stolen away from her home in the hope of making a 
fortune by her beauty and talent. 

But however diverse the tales, all converged into 
this one: that there was something very unusual 
about the “new girl,” and that if any mystery did 
attach to her, it was certainly one not degrading in 
any respect to the young stranger, but only adding 
poignancy and zest to the natural charms she might 
possess, 

The opera chosen for the girl’s débit was the 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” that exquisite production 
which gives so much scope for the grace and beauty 
and girlish talent of the heroine to find full play. 

And when at last the overture had ceased and 
the curtain drew up to reveal the sweet young love 
of Edgardo to an admiring audience, wheu the fresh, 
fair young loveliness of the new actress was com- 
bined with a voice and method that in itself would 
have covered a multitude of sins, then as the per- 
formance went on, as the richness of the girl’s toues, 
the faultless intonation, and the natural acting in each 
fresh scene and act alike won amateurs and the 
public, then the enthusiasm kindled to fever heat, 
and the applause swelled in the air till it became 
well-nigh deafening. 

And the Signora Bianca, as she was called in the 
bills, was forced to appear and to courtesy her thanks 
agaiv and again gs the audience weloomed her as 
only a southern, impetuous enthusiasm can vent its 
effervescence on a favourite, 

It little knew the emptiness even of such an ova- 
tion to that sad heart. It litthe guessed that the fair 
young Scottish girl whom the piece portrayed had 
scarcely a sadder heart than the English beauty who 
so vividly embodied the griefs of the victim of a 
parent’s tyranny. 

And as Gwenda, for it was she, gracefully and 
calmly bowed her thanks, they might well have 
wondered at her solf-possession, had it not been for 
the very dignity of sorrow which deadened the ex- 
citement that might otherwise have fluttered and 
overpowered by its very novelty. 

At last it was over, that trying ordeal. 

The curtain dropped on the enraptured audience. 
The last recatl was obeyed, the shower of bouquets 
gathered up. 

Some of them indeed contained gifts far more 
worthy of the recipient than the mere tloral offerings, 
which yet befitted the youth and blooming freshness 
of the new star. 

There were jewels and scent-bottles, and other 
graceful trifles that are supposed te adorn the 
apartments and the toilet of a young and lovely 
woman, enclosed in the handsome bouquets which 
were thrown at the feet of Gwenda Loraine, the 
“Signora Bianca.” 

Never wasa reception more enthusiastic, and never 
perhaps had it been accorded toa more saddened, 
though no more grateful heart. 

There was one in the audience who had not 
shared in the ovation by voice or action, and yet his 
eyes and ears had been actually entranced during the 
whole performance, either through admiration or 
some stronger feeling. 

He was English certainly in features and in the 
hue of his hair, eye, and skin. 

But still the dress was decidedly foreign, and the 
accent in which he at last spoke was correct and pure 
as almost to belie the idea that he could have kuown 
any other birthplace than sunny Italy. 

“Who is the signora? Does any one know where 
she lives ?” he asked of a gentleman whom he recog- 
nized asa well-known habitué of the opera, aud with 
whom he had been exchanging a few words of 
criticism during the performance, 

“Oh, yes; itis not diflicalt to ascertain the resi- 
dence of such a star,” be returned, shrugging his 
shoulders.. ** They caunot conceal themselves, these 
opera ‘favourites, in a cave or a convent. ‘The 
signora lives at Castel-a-Mare. It is some dis- 
tance from here, but she can hire % carriage 





till she keeps her own, which, to judge from to-night, 
will not be very long, She may command any terms 
now,” he added, quickly, “such as is so often the 
case. They say she has some cormorant in the shape 
of a father or uncle or guardian to eat up her 
gains. I have been a regular attendant at the opera 
in whatever country I happened to reside for the last 
twenty years, but I never could understand why 
all our fair lowers had such hungry worms in the 
bud to eat up their nourishment and drain them of 
their very hearts’ blood.” 

“Tt seems a hard fate certainly, and does that 
belong to the Signora Bianca?’ asked the first 
speaker. 

“ Decidedly, At least there is always some elderly 
man dogging her steps and watching like a ghost 
every one that comes near her, so that one may fairly 
assign to him such a character in the drama, Is it 
not so, signor?” returned the Italian, with a grim 
smile. 

“ Probably. He will be here to-night then, I sup- 
pose?” asked the Englishman. “ I should like to seo 
the man, signor.” 

“Certainly. You can, I daresay, see him by going 
to the stage entrance, where the carriage will bo 
waiting,” was the response, “and you should bo 
quick, for she always leaves very abraptly after a 
rehearsal, and I doubt not she will bo greatly 
fatigued now and anxious to return home.” 

The Englishman expressed his thanks and 
sauntered to the spot indicated by his companion 
without farther delay. 

There was a close carriage in waiting, with a well- 
appointed pair of horses, and coachman and groom 
that had more an English than a foreign air in al} 
its faultless belongings. ‘ 

The young man drew back somewhat in the shelter 
of the portico so as to be effectually concealed 
by the crowd that were waiting tho exit of 
the evening’s heroine, 

There was a slight rustle, an indescribable hush 
of voices and sounds in the hall, and then the light, 
girlish figure appeared, leaning,as had been predicted 
by the Italian, upon the arm of a worn and elderly 
man who yet had more the appearance of labour and 
sorrow than of age on his lined face. 

They hurried past without vouchsafing a glanco 
to the right or left. 

But thece was time for the stranger to catch a- 
full view of the features of both, aud he turned away 
in deep thought. 

“Can it be?” he muttered,“ canitbe? I am sure 
it is she, poor Maud’s friend. But yet, if I am not 
grievously deceived, if my memory does not entirely 
play me false, that is Raymond Lester, and I kuew 
him in my boyhood and early youth. Yet he is 
changed, fearfully changed, but that it is he I do not, 
Ieannot doubt. Still, it were worth while and no 
very difficult task, to test the truth of my belief,” 

He turned away, but only to secure one of the old- 
fashioned fiacres that abound in the vicinity, and to 
offer extra money if the carriage before thom were 
only kept well in view. 

The avarice of ap Italian driver is something 
wonderful in its unbounded rapacity for gain, and 
the unlucky animals were pushed off at an increased 
speed and energy. 

Meanwhile the unconscious objects of the pursuit 
were exchanging brief but absorbing questions and 
replies. 

“Gwenda, my precious one, I was at once proud 
and disgusted this night. I could have proclaimed 
the gifted one, with a stentorian voice, as my child; 
aud yet the necessity for such exertions and dis play 
covered me with shame,” said the broken voice of 
Raymond Lester, when once fairly out of the gaping 
crowd, 

Gwenda’s eyes were downcast. 

She lay, half-exhausted and weary, in a corner of 
the carriage, and it was apparently with an efforé 
that she spoke. 

““It was good, oh, yes, good for me. I was glad 
for you. But I am very tired,” she said, languidly. 

“Then it will kill you; you shall not risk it. I 
can see it already is wearing, crushing your young 
life,” he returned, impetuously. *‘ And all for me— 
and my sius.” 

“No, no, no!’’ she replied, with a generous warmth. 
“Tam happy with you, father. I never dreamed to 
love you. I know [ have a, right to your affections ; 
and it is pleasant to feel I am of use, and that I can 
conquer the shame and commafd the homage of the 
world. For your sake I am glad ; but I am weary.” 

She closed her eyes once more, and seemed to sink 
into a quiet slumber, that lasted till they reached 
Castel-a-Mare, and soon were at the gate of their 
pretty though unpretending house. 

Raymond Lester had watched her by the light of 
the flashing lamps of their carriage with a deep, 
yearning tenderness that brought back youth to his 
worn features. 
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“Alas, alas!" he said. ‘Another victim. Is a 
curse to rest on all I ever loved on earth?” 

But the stopping of the carriage roused the sleep- 
ivg girl, and with a sudden start she sprang from the 
carriage ere her father could assist her to alight, and 
flinging as it were a kiss and a “ good night” to him 
as she ran up the marble steps, she disappeared with- 
in the hall. 

The father ascended more deliberately, but so 
much engrossed with his own thoughts that he either 
did not heed the steps that followed his or else he 
supposed them to be those of the coachman or one 
of the servants of the house. Nor was it till he had 
fairly entered the hall, and passed on to the sitting- 
room, that was his own chosen retreat, that he per- 
ceived another figure had followed him to the apart- 
ment and stood within the full light of the lamps that 
burned from candelabra on the marble slabs. 

Raymond started violently as the truth at last 
dawned upon him, 

He was too surrounded by terrors and dangers not 
to be alarmed by any unusual occurrence. And though 
the docr of the saloon was open and servants within 
call, he gazed wildly on his companion, as if he feared 
some murderous attack at his hands. 

** Do not be disturbed; I think you scarcely seem 
to recognize me, Mr. Lester, said a deep, low voice. 
“ And yet I should have known you anywhere—even 
at this distance of time.” 

The tones, the features, were certainly not unfa- 
miliar to the unhappy felon, as he ever remembered 
was his terrible appellation. 

He gazed earnestly on the strange visitor, as if he 
were beginning to recall his identity, and decide 
what amount of dauger there might be in his ad- 
vent, 

At last the truth dawned upon him with a sicken- 
ing vividness, a truth that brought back the most 
painful hour of his life, and the crime that he per- 
haps repented more bitterly than the sin which had 
brought him to a prison. 

“Can it be ?—is it—Sholto Balfour ?” he gasped. 

“The same, though under another name,” replied 
the visitor, calmly. “I am called Lord Saville now ; 
but, alas! there is little happiness in the empty 
coronet, And even you might scarcely care to change 
places with me in my sorrowiul life.” 


(To be continued.) 





A new method of turning an honest penny has 
been putin practice in Edinburgh. For the sum of 
sixpence 24 sheets of letter paper are sold, each of 
them embossed with a penny stamp, but also with 
two inside pages filled with advertisements, the 
charge for which enables the seller to dispose of 
them on the convenient terms stated. Another 
sheet of paper can be enclosed along with the 
stamped sheet, without going beyond the permis- 
tible ounce weight which a penny stamp carries 
through the post office. Theinventor has taken out 
a copyright, which gives him a year’s monoply. 

Propuce oF IrgLAND.—The constabulary re- 
turns, based upon information obtained from 
farmeis and other, and revised by Boards of Guar- 
dians, show that it may be estimated that Ireland 
produced, in the year 1873, 469,563 qrs. of wheat, 
6,912,765 qra. of oats, 6,016,539 qrs. of barley, 25,576 

of bere and rye, 48,375 qrs. of beans and peas, 
2,533,060 tons of potatces, 4,429,967 tons of turnips, 
515,690 tons of mangold wurzel, 278,923 tons of cab- 
bage, 19,843 tons of flax, and 3,306,163 tons of hay. 
Ireland had alzo in 1873, 4,142,400 head of cattle, 
4,482,053 sheep, 532,146 horses, and 1,042,244 pigs. 
The extent of land under cereal crops deceases, but 
the produce in 1873 shows an increase of 263,845 
qrs. over the preceding years. The acreage under 
potatoes has been decreasing for the last two years, 
but the produce in 1873 showed a large increase over 
1872, and there was a greatly increased product also 
of turnips, mangold wurzel, and flax, but the yield 
of hay was not so good as in 1872. The returns 
show a million more head of cattle, and above a 
million more sheep than there were ten years pre- 
viously. 

A GERMAN paper publishes a statement concern- 
ing the increase that has taken place in the armies 
of Europe since 1859. ‘The forces of Austria have, 
it says, increased by 222,580, andamount at present 
to 856,980 men ; Russia has augmented her armies, 
which now number 1,519,810 men, by 295,660 ; 
Italy counts 287,550 more soldiers than in 1859, and 
her present aggregate military strength is 605,200 
men ; the German empire can summon to the field 
1,261,160 men, an increase of 424,360 since the abo- 
lition of the old Federal Constitution. The French 
army, 977,660 stronger, is greater by 337,100 than 
that maintained by Louis Napoleon, and under the 
new army organisation is steadily increasing. Great 
Britain, including volunteers, has added 233,020 to 
the total of her land forces, which now include 
478,320 men. ‘The Swedish army of 204,510 has 
been augmented by 69,501; the Belgian army of 





93 590, by 13,340 ; and the Dutch army of 64,320, by 
5,770 men. Denmarkalone has diminished her war 
power, her present army of 48,700 heing less by 
8,850 men than in 1859. These figures bring out 
the startling conclusion that the additions to these 
armies during the last fifteen years amount to no 
less than 1,889,990 men, and that the number of 
soldiers of all descriptions at present at the dis- 
posal of the different governments of Europe shows 
a grand total of 6,110,690. In the Austrian army, 
to every 1,000 combatant foot soldiers there are 103 
cavalry and four field guns ; in the European army 
of Russia, 187 cavalry and four guns; in the army 
of Asia, 910 horsemen and three guns ; in the Italian 
army, 57 cavalry and three guns; in the German, 
117 cavalry and three guns; in the French, 119 and 
five guns ; in the English, 133 and four guns. 


SCIENCE. 


New Prorecrixe Compounp ror Iron Suirs.— 
Dissolve thirty-four ounces of shellac in eighty 
ounces of wood alcohol, which should be allowed to 
stand about twenty-four hours, Then add thirty 
ounces of Venetian red, and thirty-five ounces of 
sulphate of lime, and thoroughly mix by passing it 
through a paint mill, 

Dyes rrom Sawpust.—A new process has been 
patented for obtaining dyes from sawdust. ‘he saw- 
dust is heated with caustic soda, and flower of sul- 
phur. A sulphide of sodium is thus produced, which, 
reacting on the organic matter, dehydrogenates it 
with the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
resulting material is a dye stuff, said to have a strong 
affinity for organic fibres ; and, by varying the pro- 
portion of the materials, different tints are produced. 

CemENT FOR MenpING Stream Boiters.—Mix 2 
parts of finely powdered litharge with 1 part of very 
fine sand, and 1 part of quicklime which has been 
allowed to slack spontaneously by exposure to the 
air. This mixture may be kept for any length of 
time without injuring. In using it, a portion is 
mixed into paste with linseed oil, or, still better, 
boiled linseed oil. In this state it must be quickly 
applied, as it soon becomes hard. 

A New Negpiz.—A lady in San Francisco has 
invented a new needle, the improvement consisting 
in making a needle of any size without an eye for 
the thread, but with, instead, a hole bored longtitu- 
dinally into the head or larger end thereof, to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch or thereabouts, which 
hole is arranged with a screw thread. The needle, 
it is claimed, will carry any kind of thread, and can 
be used for every purpose. It is thought that it will 
be valuable also as a surgical needle, as it will re- 
quire but one thread, the advantage of which will be 
that a smaller hole will be made in passing the needle 
through any substance than would have to be made 
by the partially doubled thread of the ordinary eye 
needle, 

An ALcoHoL AND VINEGAR PoLtypus.—The 
Jardin d’Acclimatation of Paris was recently pre- 
sented with a medusan polypus, which, on its recep- 
tion, was placed in a tank of water with similar 
organisms, ‘l'o the surprise of the curators of the 
aquaria, it was found that after the lapse of twenty- 
four hours the creature had killed every other occu- 
pant of the vessel, and remained alone in the midst 
of a quite large empty space. After some specula- 
tion over the apparent mystery, the analysis of the 
water was made, proving that the liquid was water 
no longer, but vinegar. ‘he polypus, it appeared, 
was one of a very rare species of mollusc, which 
when placed in pure water, has the property of 
changing the same into a strongly characterized 
acetic solution. ‘The animal, it is said, produces 
alcohol, which it transforms into vinegar. 

FLOATING PARTICLES IN THE AIR.—When a ray 
of sunlight crosses a shaded room an immense num- 
ber of fine particles will be noted, apparently in sus- 
pension therein. M. Tissandier has recently made 
some investigations into the quantity of this 
dust contained in 35:3 cubic feet of air by caus- 
ing that quantity of air to pass through a tube 
packed with gun cotton, which filtered out 
the particles, He afterwards dissolved the gun 
cotton in ether, and thus was enabled to obtain the 
particles in a separated condition. After a heavy 
rain, M. Tissandier has collected *09 grains of dust 
in the above-mentioned quantity of air, but during 
dry weather this proportion rose to ‘3 of a grain. 
With regard to the nature of the material, he found 
that about one-third was organic, another third silici- 
ous, and the rest composed of various substances and 
sulphate and oxide of iron. 

Tue Purtty or Goip.—The purity of gold is 
still denoted by the use of the term carat. This word, 
like the troy grain and the Latin siliqua, is thought 
originally to have denoted a seed, which taken for 
the unit in weight, appears to have been the basis 
of the ancient Chaldean system of weights. As a 





positive dimension, it is now only commonly used 
by the diamond merchant. Four dianoud gra‘ng go 
to one diamond carat, which is the equivalent of 3.2 
grains Troy, But the term is still employed to de- 
note the purity of gold. Absolutely pure gold is said 
to be 24 carats fine. It is a curious fact that this 
weight of 24 carats, if taken as a positive quantiry, 
of 76°8 grains Troy, is exactly the fifth part of the 
Sela, or silver unit, which was introduced into Pales- 
tine after the conquest of Babylon by the Persians, 
This coin was one-fifth part heavier than the shekel, 
the silver unit which prevailed from the earliest 
known times down to those of the Persian empire, 
And the Daric, or gold coin of the Persians, speci- 
mens of which exist in our museums, has a distinct 
relation of weight and of value to the Sela of 384 
Troy grains of silver. 

PuospHoric Acip oN Oats.—E. Wolff describes 
water culture experiments in which the nourishing 
solutions, eight in number, supplied graduated quan- 
tities of phosphoric acid. The percentage of phos- 
phoric acid in the dry crop yaried with the amount 
supplied. When this percentage fell below 0°33 
(with good field oats it is about 0°44) the amount of 
straw seriously diminished, but anincrease of phos- 
phoric acid above this point did not iucrease tho 
straw. ‘The corn, however, was greatly affected by 
an increased supply, and gave by much the largest 
yield when the phosphoric acid reached 1°11 per 
cent. of the dry crop. The ash of the straw con- 
tained no silica, none having been supplied ; its per- 
centage of phosphoric acid was 44—18°9, that in 
the ash of field oats (silica deducted) being 91. In 
the ash of the corn, the phosphoric acid vavied only 
from 37°7—43°9 per cent., the percentage in the ash 
of field oats being 41°3. 

Testing DyEs FoR ADULTERATION.—Red dyes 
must neither culour soap and water nor lime water, 
nor must they th lves become yellow or brown 
after boiling. ‘This test shows the presence or ab- 
sence of Brazil wood, archil, safflower, sandal wood, 
and the aniline colours. Yellow dyes must stand 
being boiled with alcohol, water, and lime water. 
The most stable yellow is madder yellow ; the least 
stable are anatto and turmeric; fustic is rather bet- 
ter. Blue dyes must not colour alcohol reddish, nor 
must they decompose on boiling with hydrochloric 
acid. ‘The best purple colours are composed of in- 
digo and cochineal, or purpuriu, The former test 
applies also to them. Orange dyes must colour neither 
water nor alcohol on boiling ; green, neither alcohol 
nor hydrochloric acid. Brown dyes must not lose 
their colour on standing with alcohol, or on boiling 
with water. If black colours have a basis of indigo, 
they turn greenish or blue on boiling with sodium 
carbonate; if the dye be pure gall nuts, it turns 
brown. If the material changes to red on boiling 
with hydrochloric acid, the colouring matter is log- 
wood without a basis of indigo, and is not durable. 
If it changes to blue, indigo is present. 

GALVANIC ELECTRICITY WITIOUT CHEMICAL 
Action.—Mr. Fleming has constructed a new bat- 
tery, in which the metallic contact of dissimilar metals 
is entirely avoided. The arrangement consists of 
thirty-six test tubes of dilute nitric acid, and the 
same number of tubes of sodium pentasulphide, all 
well insulated, alternating with one another. But 
strips of alternate lead and copper connect the neigh- 
bouring tubes, by which means the terminals are of 
similar metal, anda current of sufficient intensity 
to violently affect a quantity galvanometer obtained. 
The potential increases, as ia the ordinary galvanic 
arrangement, with the number of cells employed, 
until sixty cells showed an electro-motive force ex- 
ceeding that of the same number of Daniell’s 
elements. In this new battery the acid lead is 
positive to copper, while in the sulphide it is nega- 
tive. Mr. Fieming further shows how, by usivg 
the single fluid nitric acid, and the single metal 
iron, a similar battery can be constructed, provided 
one half of exch iron strip was rendered passive. 
This is an important discovery ; for it seems to re- 
vive the theory that chemical action is not necessary 
in a galvanic apparatus to produce electricity. 

CONDENSED MILK MANUFACTURE IN SwWIT- 

ZERLAND. 





A Factory for the production of condensed milk 
has recently been established at Cham, canton Zug, 
on the borders of the lake of the samv name, 1 
Switzerland. The milk is furnished by peasants; 
and as soon as each person delivers his supply, * 
sample is taken from the pails, numbered, and 
allowed to remain quiet over night. The object of 
this is to judge the quality of the milk from the 
rising of the cream. Cases of fraud, however, are 
rare, as the peasantry are generally honest and the 
penalties imposed by the law are extremely severe. 

The first operation is to weigh the milk, which to 
this end is conducted into a copper basin supported 
bya balance. Its weight being obtained, the milk is 
allowed to escape into huge wooden reservoirs lised 
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with zine, and located in the cellar. Here a careful 
examination is made with the lactometer, and the fluid 
is drawn off into large cylindrical copper boilers 
which are placed in a vat furnished with a false 
yottom under which steam enters. The milk is thus 
slowly heated, but not boiled. For the latter pur- 
pose, it is ladled out into a separate boiler whence it 
is carried to another tank containing a quantity of 
white sugar. In order to facilitate the solution of 
the latter, the liquid is repeatedly passed along a 
metal trough from one vase to another. 

When the operation is completed, it is drawn off 
into evaporating chambers. These receptacles re- 
semble the similar apparatus used in sugar manufac- 
ture, and have double bottoms heated by steam. 
They are united to a colamn of condensation, which 
communicates with air pumps. Under these condi- 
tions the milk boils at 140 degrees Fah. Every little 
while the workman takes out a sample, from which 
be judges according to its viscosity whether the con- 
densation is sufficient. 

When the latter point is reached, the liquid is led 
down into the cellar and into a tin receptacle which 
is surrounded by cold’ water. The milk is tho- 
roughly agitated by hand for some time until com. 
pletely cool, when it is carried to other reservoirs 
and thence drawn off into boxes aud sealed. The 
daily product is about 8,000 boxes, each weighing 
about 13°5 ounces. The milk may be diluted with 
five times its weight of water. 


THE CAUSE OF THE ZODIACAL LIGHT, 

Proresson ARTHUR W. WRIGHT, in a paper on 
“The Polarization of the Zodiacal Light,” in which 
the experiments of the investigator are detailed, and 
results given, will probably set at rest the moot 
question as to the nature of that celestial phenomenon. 
The zodiacal light is a faint, nebulous radiance, 
which, at certain seasons of the year, and especially 
within the tropics, is seen at the west after twilight 
is ended, or in the east before it has begun. The lu- 
minosity is conical in shape, the breadth of the base 
varying from 8 to 80 degrees in angular magni- 
tude, and the apex being sometimes more than 90 
degrees in rear of or in advance of the sun. ‘To ac- 
count for this appearance, several theories have been 
advanced, Cassini believed it a lenticular solar ema- 
nation ; Kepler considered it the sun's atmosphere, 
and Maeran, a reflection from the latter stretched out 
into a flattened spheroid. Laplace declared the phe- 
nomenon to be a nebulous, rotating ring, situated 
somewhere between the orbits of Venus and Mer- 
cury. 

but few attempts, it appears, have ever been made 
to determine whether or not any portion of the light 
is polarized, and up to the present time, knowledge 
on the subject has been uncertain and contradictory, 
pointing either to the idea that the rays are not po- 
larized at all, or that the proportion of polarized 
light is so small as to render it nearly impossible to 
be detected. Professor Wright, becoming con- 
vinced that the difficulty should be ascribed to the 
imperfections of the instruments employed, con- 
structed a new apparatus, consisting of a quartz plate, 
cut perpendicular to the axis and exhibiting, by po- 
larized light, an unusual intensity of colour. Tt is 
a macle, the body of the plate consisting of left- 
handed quartz, through which passes eccentrically a 
band of right-handed quartz, bounded by two inter- 
mediate strips of different structure. Placed be- 
tween two Nicols, these strips appeared as bands of 
colour, upon dark or light ground according to the 
turning of the prisms, This plate, mounted in a 
tube with a Nicol, formed a polariscope of extraor- 
dinary sensibility, and the first favourable opportu. 
nity to test its powers on the zodiacal light was im- 
proved. It wasalmost immediately found to indicate 
the existence of light polarized in a plane passing 
through the sun; and in no instance, when the sky 
was clear enough to render the bands visible, did 
their position, as determined by the observation, fail 
to agree with what would be required by polariza- 
tion in the plane above noted, Not the slightest 
trace of bands was ever seen when the instrument 
was directed to other portions of the sky. The ob- 
servations took place on clear, cold nights when the 
moon was absent. The polarization, it was also 
proven, did not arise from faint vestiges of twilight, 
the reflection of the zodiacal light itself in the atmo- 
sphere, or from impurities in the latter. 

Further experimenting was at once proceeded with 
todetermine tne percentage of light polarized, and 
it gave, as the mean of numerous determinations, the 
angle 36°6 degrees corresponding to a proportion of 
16 per cent. ; 15 per cent., Professor Wright thinks, 
may be safely taken as the true value. 

"he fact of polarization implies that the light is 
reflected, either wholly or in part, and is thus de- 
tived originally from the sun. No'bright lines were 
found in the spectrum, nor could any connection be 
‘taced between the zodiacal light and the polar 





aurora, This is important, as excluding from the 
possible causes of the light the luminosity of gaseous 
matter, either spontaneous or due to electrical dis- 
charge. Further, it cannot be supposed that the 
light is reflected from masses of gas or from globules 
of precipitated vapour, as the latter, in empty space, 
must evaporate, and the former expand to too low a 
density to produce any effect on the rays of light. 
Hence, Professor Wright concludes that the light is 
reflected from matter in the solid state, from innu- 
merable small bodies revolving about the sun in or- 
bits, of which more lie in the neighbourhood of the 
ecliptic than near any other plane passing through 
the sun. These meteorites, which are in all proba- 
bility similar in character to those which fall upon 
the earth, must be either metallic bodies or stony 
masses. If we accept Zdlluer’s conclusion, that the 
gases of the atmosphere must extend through the 
solar system, though in an extremely tenuous condi- 
tion in space, the oxidation of metallic meteoroids 
would be merely a question of time. They would 
thus become capable of rendering polarized the light 
reflected from the plane, and the same effect would 
be produced by those of stony character. In order 
to ascertain whether the proportion of polarized 
light, actually observed, approached in any degree 
what might be expected from stony or earthy masses 
of asemi-crystalline character, with a granular struc- 
ture and surfaces more or less rough, a large number 
of substances were submitted to examination with a 
polarimeter; and the results showed that, from sur- 
faces of this nature, the light reflected has in general 
but a low depth of polarization, not greatly dif- 
ferent in average from that of the zodical light. 

The nature of the phenomenon, as discovered by 
Professor Wright, may therefore be summarized as 
follows :—It is polarized in a plane passing through 
the sun, to the amount of about 15 per cent. The 
spectrum isthe same as that of sunlight, except in 
intensity. Its light is derived from the sun reflected 
on solid matter, which consists of small bodies re- 
volving about the sun in orbits crowded together 
towards the ecliptic. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF PorK.—During the 
present year to the 30th ult. the importation of pork 
had greatly increased. The value of salted pork im- 
ported was 382,773I., against 228,102/. in the previous 
year. Fresh oe had increased from 10,4281. in the 
same period of 1873 to 70,6891. this year. 

A Live Dopo.—The New York papers publish 
long extracts-from the report of Colonel A. B. Stein- 
berger, sent as a “special agent” of the United 
States Government to investigate the condition of 
the Samoa or Navigator’s Islands. The expedition 
has secured a living dodo, and a specimen is on its 
way to that country. 

A WorpD TO Motuers.—Never let your children 
strike each other. ‘he habit of giving blows grows 
upon a boy ; and if personal violence be his only way 
of showing his anger, the time may come when an 
unlucky blow will make hima homicide, or even a 
murderer. Manya victim of the gallows can look 
back to the time when he might have been taught 
not to lift his hand against his brother. but was not, 
and trace the connection between his mother’s 
neglect to inculcate in him one of the chief lessons of 
Christianity and his shameful death. 

SALE oF Eaas By We1tcut.—The Legislature of 
Massachussetts has lately passcd a law fixing a 
pound anda half as the minimum weight of a dozen 
eggs. This is a move in the right direction, and we 
—_ other States will follow it up. An egg from a 
well-fed fowl is heavier and richer than an egg from 
acommon fowl that is only half fed ; and it is time 
that this old style of buying and selling eggs by 
number instead of weight should be discontinued. 
It discourages the breeder of blooded and fine fowls 
to find that their large eggs fetch no more than the 
small and poor produce of inferior poultry. 

InrFant LaBour.—The working men of Holland 
have taken up the question of young persons in a 
very energetic manner. More than 100 workmen’s 
unions, including upwards of 12,000 members, were 
represented at a general meeting which took place 
some time back at the Hague, when resolutions were 
carried to the effect that no young person who had 
not completed his or her twelfth year should be 
employed in any factory or workshop ; that between 
twelve and fifteen years of age the maximum work- 
ing hours should not exceed six; that no young 
person should be ever allowed to work between the 
hours of 8p.m. and 6a.m.; and that three hours 
should be devoted to primary instruction. The 
meeting voted an appeal to the Government to re- 
gulate by parliamentary action the system of co- 
operation in favour of the working classes. 

FisH SCALE ORNAMENTS.—The scales of several 
varieties of fish, hitherto thrown away as useless, 
are prepared for application in the arts by pro- 
ducing articles of jewellery, artificial flowers, and 
similar objects, This invention consists in the pro- 





cess of cleansing and purifying the scales till tho 
clear, horny substance or core of the same is obtained, 
which produces a new article of mayufacture, which 
may be stamped into various ornamental shapesand 
dyed in all colours, for use in the arts. Large scales 
are the most advantageous, taken from fresh fish. 
Old scales cannot be used, as they lack elasticity and 
clearness. ‘I'he fresh scales are exposed for twenty- 
four hours to the action of pure salt water, for loosen- 
ing and partially separating the outer layers of or- 
ganic matter. ‘hey are then transferred to distilled 
water, being placed every two or three hours in clean 
water and washed therein five or six times, which 
renders the scales soft and clear, Hach scale is thea 
carefully rubbed with clean linen rags, then passe 
through a press having a linen lining so as to remove 
the moisture in the scales. The scales are finally 
placed for one hour in alcohol, and again rubbed and 
pressed, when they are dry and have a perfectly clear 
appearance, a mother-of-pearl-like hue, and great 
elasticity and durability. 

Wonpvers or Instixct.—In the instinct of ani- 
mals we aro perpetually finding new wonders, 
What it has taken man thousands of years to dis- 
cover, the animal kuows by a law of its creation. 
Insect life is rich in these wonderful things. Here 
is a single instance, which explains why bees work 
in the dark :— Every one knows what honey, fresh 
from the comb, is like. It is a pure syrup, without a 
trace of solid sugar in it. Upon straining, however, 
it gradually assumes a crystalline appearance—-it 
candies, as the saying is, and utimately becomes a 
solid lump of sugar. It has not beeu suspected that 
this change was due to a photographic action ; that 
the same agent which alters the molecular arrange- 
ment of the iodine of silver ou the excited collodion 
plate, and determines the formation of camphor and 
iodine crystals in a bottle, causes the syrup honey to 
assume a crystalline form. ‘This, however, is the 
case. M. Scheibler has euclosed honey in stoppered 
flasks, some of which hehas kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have been exposed to the light. Tho 
invariable results have beon that the sunued portion 
rapidly crystallizes, while that kept in the dark has 
remained perfectly liquid. We now see why bees 
are so careful to obscure the glass windows which 
are sometimes placed in their hives. ‘The existence 
of their young depends on the liquidity of saccharino 
food presented to them, and if light were allowed 
access to this the syrup would acquire a more or less 
solid consistency ; it would seal up cells, and in all 
probability prove fatal to the inmates of the hives. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CoLONEL BLENKARNE had somehow no heart to 
remain at the Manor House amid the hasty wedding 
preparations, although his sister was in such bril- 
liant spirits and the handsome East Indian so 
suave andentertaining. He tried to argue himself 
out of his secret distaste for their society, and tc 
believe that Ethel’s heavy eyes only betokened the 
natural gravity of a shy nature venturing upon 
such an important change. But in spite of the 
effort his mind was filled with vague disquietude. 
‘'o do Ethel justice, it must be owned the dear girl 
did her best to appear cheerful and to accept, un- 
murmuringly the hard alternative forced upon her. 
But she was pale and languid, and é2xX6 wway from 
every one’s observation upon every opportunity 
presented, 

Madame Roscoe’s delight and ambition blinded 
her eyes, and Aubrey, like his uncle, attributed it 
haif to the abruptness of the proceedings upon a 
sensitive nature, and trusted blindly that it would 
be all right presently. It must be considered also 
that Amri was exceedingly circumspect before them 
both, and never betrayed anything but the utmost 
amiability of character. 

It was Frank Osborne’s terse, pertinent qrnestion 
that had first startled Colonel Blenkarne. 

“My dear sir, you know my sincere friendship 
for you all,” he said ; “let it excuse me for asking 
you if you have good proof that these India people 
are what they represent themselves ?”’ 

It was easier to answer him and send the young 
man away still despondent than to quiet his own 
aroused fears. He was sitting alone in his town 
room just as Frank had left him, when there camo 
another summons to the door. 

Jones could not be spared from the busy Manor 
House, where he and Margery were absorbed in 
such culinary preparations as would have been 
deemed fearfully extravagant two months before, 
so Colonel Blenkarne went to the door himself, not 
without secret annoyance, for he was in no mood 
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for visitors. He was, however, at once interested, 
if perturbed, by the handsome young couple who 
stood there waiting for his invitation to cross the 
threshold. At first he glanced only at the beantiful 
young girl whose fresh loveliness had so strikingly 
reminded him of other times, for he at once re- 
cognized her as the object of Ethel’s admiration. 

** It is Colonel Blenkarne, I believe,” said Algeron, 
with his gentlemanly grace of delivery. ‘“ I come 
to beg a fow moments’ private audience with you. 
Miss Wymer, sir.” 

**Come in—come in at once, and pray be seated,” 
answered the colonel, politely bowing to them both. 
And he brought forward the easy-chair for the 
young lady, who accepted it with a deprecating 
eniile. 

Her companion did not takea seat, but stood with 
one hand on the arm of the chair, hat in hand. 

“TI thank you for your courtesy, sir, and will try 
not to detain you,” he said. ‘*My name is Algeron 
Vansittant. I was sent over from Calcutta by 
General Ralph Vansittant with a letter of introduc- 
tion to you.” 

“Algeron Vansittant!” repeated Colonel Blen- 
karne, and turned now and looked the speaker over 
with sharp, half-terrified glances. 

‘The longer he gazed the more startled he grew. 
Was not that the true Blenkarne manliness of form 
and open frankness of expression? Besides, there 
was.another thing—a little trick of lifting the eye- 
brow—how many years had passed since he had seen 
it last! 

**Poor Aubrey! poor Aubrey 
still stared blankly. 

“| cannot wonder at your surprise,’ went on Al- 
geron, calmly. ‘I know that another person has 
already presented himself bearing my name and cre- 
dentials ; but if you will be good enough to hear my 
story——” 

“*[ see your face,” ejaculated the colonel, suddenly 
étretching out his hand, “and it is Aubrey Blen- 
karne’s living image! Tell me why Aubrey’s in- 
stead of Ralph’s. I cannot understand it all.” 

**Let me tell my story,” said Algeron, again, and 
this time accepted the proffered chair; and, begin- 
ning at the leave-taking in Calcutta, related the 
whole story. 

Colonel Blenkarne never interrupted by a single 
question. He scarcely made a gesture, but kepthis 
eyes upon the manly face changing withthe different 
experience of his narrative, and in every new expres- 
sion growing more and more familiar. 

“You will see that at present I have only my own 
word and the testimony of my friends, Wymer and 
Blennerhasset,” concluded Algeron. “ ‘That artful 
impostor has my papers and the precious belt ; but 
J only ask for the needed time to prove all my state- 
ments by more than ascore of influential people in 
Calcutta. Let Sir Richard Atcherly describe to you 
the lineaments of the true Algeron, or wait until the 
captain of the East India steamer which was wrecked 
ean be found. We are so utterly unlike that it will 
be difficult to make any mistake. I meant to collect 
my proofs myself, but I feared there might be some 
barm done. I remember that General Vansittant 
wished a speedy marriage.” 

“ And did you also expect to contract such ?” asked 
the colonel, suddenly. 

Algeron glanced meaningly towards Daisy, whose 
face was averted, and answered, promptly : 

“*No, sir. There is one condition tnat cannot be 
fulfilled in my case. Thank Heaven! General Van- 
sittant did not insist upon it. I told you that he 
eaid he would not bind me to it. I do not see why, 
if there is a claim, and it proves valuable, there can- 
not be a just division.” 

“Just Ethel’s words!” exclaimed Colonel Blen- 
tarne. “Poor little Ethel! How culpable we have 
been!” 

And he fell into a deep reverie. 

**T hope you do not quite discredit my story, sir,” 
¢aid Algeron, presently. 

The other smiled mournfully. 

“I have yielded such blind credence before,’ he 
answered, “that I am trying not to be impulsive 
aow, but to use my judgment coolly. I cannot deny 
that you have my full sympathy, as he has never 
had. Your face, so like that of my boyhood’s play- 
mate-——” 

“Ah! but I told you he said I was not his son.” 

“True. Yet I am sure I have grasped at the solu- 
tion. The letter solemnly assures me he sends the 
only Blenkarne heir to share with us in the bequest. 
The rumour of poor Aubrey’s marriage must have 
been true. Ralph found his child and adopted it. 
Nothing could be more natural. And yet you must 
have been like a conscience thrust all the while to 
poor Ralph.” 

‘** You speak as if you already adopted me,” said 
Algeron, with a little quiver in his voice. ‘I half 
expected you to drive me away in scorn.” 

“ What, with that face ?” answered he. “ No, I 
am not going to endorse either of you until I have 
the proofs. My niece was to be married to-morrow, 
to that impostor, I was going to say, You see it is 


” 


he muttered, and 


’ 


hard to reserve my judgment. They must produce 
better proof now than their words, and the belt you 
tell about must be put in safe hands. The mother’s 
haste looks suspicious now. Yet we eredited her 
story. Do you know of General Vansittant’s fate ? 
Why, I have not thought of it before. ‘The woman 
claims to be the general’s wife, the mother of his 
son.” 

“His wife ?” repeated Algeron, in amazement ; 
“he had no wife. All Calcutta knows that.” And 
then he added, joyfully: ‘‘ Then they have over- 
reached themselves, It will be an evidence against 
them. Who can the woman be?” 

‘A handsome creature, tall and slender, with 
great, glittering eyes, and heavy black hair, and a 
dancing-master’s grace of movement. She makes 
me think of some barbaric princess.” 

** Aimée—the description will answer for no one 
else!” cried out Algeron. ‘“ Ah, now it is all ex- 
plained. The artful creature has had the cards in 
her own hands, I see. She wrote me that letter. 
She has instructed him. Strange that I did not 
remember him before. I read the whole story. 
The impostor is that half-cast son of hers. Now, 
then, my way is clear.’ 

“ But that belt is in their hands,” said the 
colonel, anxiously. 

“T would I knew just what its contents are,” re- 
turned Algeron, eagerly. 

“T think [ ean tell you. I am as confident as one 
could well be under the circumstances. It holds, if 
I am not grievously mistaken, the famous, price- 
less, long-lost Blenkarne emeralds.” 

“The Blenkarne emeralds ?”’ repeated Algeron. 

“ Have you never heard of them ?” asked Colonel 
Blenkarne. 

** Never.”’ 

** Let me tell you the story another time. Enough 
that an ancestor of ours five generations back, on 
the eve of battle, hid the enormous fortune he had 
converted into those matchless jewels, and being 
killed in the fight, his secret perished with him, and 
in vain have all the Bleonkarnes since searched and 
searched until at last in our boyhood it came to be 
almost a myth. But we three lads, Ralph and 
Aubrey and I, were always pledging ourselves to 
find them. It was Ralph’s ring, the ring I gave him 
so many years ago, that made me so ready to accept 
this reputed son.” 

“ And they have the treasure in their possession ? 
I wonder they have not fled withit rather than come 
to share it,” thoughtfully declared Algeron. 

“T do not believe the young man knows what it 
contains. But the woman was the one who was to 
produce them. She has hinted plainly that the 
fortune is in jewels, and where it can be produced 
when the marriage is accomplished, She must show 
it first now.” 

“The marriage. Yes, yes; then ho would be 
secure even if I proved my claim. NowI see the 
explanation. Cunning Aimés! it was she who 
planned it all. The general used to say she 
should have been aman, she had such powers of 
strategy.” 

‘Can you explain the murder? Perhaps the belt 
was the indirect cause of that.” 

“Tt was never Adam. No one will make me be- 
lieve that,” cried Algeron, indignantly. 

“ Well,” said Colonel Blenkarne, ““ what is to be 
done? Shall I confront them with your story ?” 

‘* Nay, let me be there myself. Amd precautions 
must be taken to secure the belt, if it isin their 
possession.” 

“ Algeron,” spoke Daisy for the first time, 
drawing something forth from under her shawl. 

“I beg your pardon, Daisy. We have quite ig- 
nored your presence,” he answered, turning to her 
with a smile. 

**T told you I wanted to come with you. I¢ was 
because Lady Blenkarne sent me with something for 
Colonel Guy Blenkarne.” 

‘-Lady Blenkarne ?’’ ejaculated the colonel, frown- 
ing a little. 

**T will tell you the story in a moment, and her 
message,” went on Daisy; “but first, Algeron, 
look here. Have you ever seen this ?”’ 

Algeron stared in incredulous amazement a 
moment, and then fairly shouted as he rushed for- 
ward : 

“The belt! My belt! It is impossible I can 
mistake it. Oh, sir, we are saved! it is found.” 

He made a joyful gesture towards it, but Daisy’s 
little hands closed upon it firmly. 

“Wait a moment,” she said, and turned to 
Colonel Blenkarne. ‘‘ Oh, sir, you have heard his 
story. You see that he recognizesit at this distance. 
I was sure myself that it was his belt, but I had 
promised to give it ouly to your hands. You will 
vive it to him, and let everything be as if he bad 
brought it himself ?”’ 

“1 don’t understand you,” faltered the colonel, 
while Algeron looked at her in amazement. 

* Lady Blenkarne gave itto me. The strange, 





evil-faced old woman was following her to get it, 
and she gave it to me to bring toyou. I know it 





was through much trouble and danger she was try. 
ing to preserve it for the right owners... Let me tell 
you her words.” 

And in her firm, sweet tones, Daisy repeated every 
word that Lady blenkarne had said to her. 

“This passes my comprehension !” stammered 
the colonel. 

‘“* Where could she have obtained it ?”’? demanded 
Algeron. 

“ Why not go and ask her?” cried Daisy, ear- 
nestly. ‘Oh, I could wish you would. I don’t 
know why, but [am troubled to think of her. Don’t 
you remember that the fierce old woman made her 
go into her coach, and I saw her eyes flash so vin- 
dictively after her.” 

* An old woman 2?” repeated the colonel, still be- 
wildered, and uncertain what to think, 

“A frightful old mummy. It may be as Daisy 
fears, that she meant her mischief,” exclaimed Al- 
geron, and described their unpleasant visitor. 

“Madame Blane undoubtedly,” muttered Guy 
Blenkarne, and fell into deep thought. 

“ And about the belt. Daisy, dear, won’t you let 
me be sure if itis the ong I received from the ge- 
neral ?”” asked Algeron. 

She waved a deprecating hand. 

““T promised to give it into his hand, you know. 
Will you take it, sir? Oh, give it back to him, I 
pray you.” 

Colonel Blenkarne took into his hand the wide 
leather that had held so magnificent a secret for all 
these years, not without a thrill. 

“ If itis mine there should be a little illegible line 
in indelible ink at the centre. I always intended to 
try it with a magnifying glass and see if it had any 
meaning,” said Algeron. 

“Itis here,” returned the colonel, and rising took 
out a magnifier from his desk. 

The next instant he uttered a little shout of tran- 
8 : 
me No myth! no myth!” he cried; “the emeralds 
are found !” 

“ But what ean it mean?” asked the perplexed 
Algeron. “Are they cheated themselves? What 
can it mean? How could Lady Blenkarne have be- 
come possessed of this belt ?” 

“ And send it back to me!” muttered the colonel. 

* Go and ask her,” reiterated Daisy. 

“I will,” answered Colonel Blenkarne, solemnly. 

“ But she warned you to beware of an enemy,” 
pursued Daisy. ‘I am sure it was the fierce old 
woman she meant. Where will you put the belt 
that it may be sae for Algeron?” 

** For us all,” said Colonel Bienkarne. “ We will 
not examine it now. We will carry itat once to the 
bank vault for safe keeping, and to-morrow, wien 
we have settled with them, we wili look upon the 
long-lost glory of the Blenkarnes.” 

* Her ladyship will have her share, will she not ?” 
questioned Daisy, quickly. ‘‘ Ah, she was so sweetly 
gracious and so earnest! How softly her voice 
thrilled when she spoke your name, Colonel Guy 
Blenkarne. I said to myself then, ‘It is a name 
sheloves.’ My lady will share the joy, won’t she ?” 

“Good Heavens! I think | am dreaming!” mut- 
tered Guy Blenkarne; “but this is tangible,” 
clutching at the belt. 

‘The next instant staring away from them he mur- 
mured : 

‘‘ Madame Blanc the enemy? Madame Blane 
who grieved so while she revealed to me the trea- 
chery of Ernestine? Good Heavens! good Hea- 
vens! have we both been victims of her wicked 

lots ?” 
: ““T am sure that Lady Blenkarne is true and 
good,” cried the enthusiastic Duisy. “She could 
never have looked soif she had not been. Go to 
her, and she will explain all.” ’ 

“I will go,’ repeated Guy Blenkarne again, in 
that far-away, solemn tone. 

“And what shall be the programme for to-mor- 
row, sir ?”’ 

“Let matters proceed as if we had discovered 
nothing. The wedding was to be strictly private. 
Let the arrangements go on without giving them 
any hint of these new disclosures. I will go with 
you to deposit this belt in safety, and then [ shall 
lose no time in seeing Lady Bienkarne. Tell me 
where to find you to-night, and I will give you far- 
ther particulars.” 

Algeron described the location of their cottage. 

“So near! Then I will call on my way to the 
Manor House. I must find some excuse for a brief 
visit there, I shall only long to relieve poor little 
Ethel. But we will unravel the whole truth to- 
morrow—the whole truth !”’ he added, his fine eyes 
lighting up with a new hope. 

“© And we may return now,” said Daisy, rising; 
and, putting her hand on Algeron’s arm, she added, 
with an arch smile: “‘ Ah, Algeron, the fairies have 
helped the princess again. Who wonld have be 
lieved that the belt would come back to you £0 
strangely ?” ‘ 

* Please to finish the spell,” he returned, gaily, 
with an eloquent glance that brought a deeper 
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colour to her cheek. “Give me the best treasure 

all.” 
of cy both accompanied Colonel Blenkarne to the 
bank, and saw the box which held the belt deposited 


eC. a 
"Se. the youthful pair took their way home, little 
dreaming of the solemn scene awaiting them there, 
nor in the least foreseeing how speedily even this 
exciting interview would be banished from their 
minds. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 

Mapame Buane’s threatening face was again the 
only sight which greeted Lady Blenkarne’s eyes as 
for the second time her consciousness returned. 

She shut them quickly, and moaned. 

“J will take off the torture if you but answer my 
question,” eried madame, sharply. “ I tell you there 
is no escape for you.” 

“Leave me then te die unmocked,” faltered the 

ufferer. 

oe Leave yourather to suffer keener torture,” re- 
orted the other, with a fiendish malignity. ‘I will 
leave you half an hour and then return to screw it 
to the last turm. Meantime Amariah is searching 
the Terrace from roof to basement. And I am 
going to send off Blaise to do the same for that 
cottage.” 

The groan. was stifled ere it escaped the pale lips, 
and her ladyship praged secretly 


“ Heaven grant that she has carried it before this. | 
Oh, Heaven grant that. this expiation of mine be| 


accepted, and prove ef service tothem. If only the 
belt is safe, I will bear it all and not murmur.” 

Madame Blame locked the doer behind her, and 
left her victim powerless to help herself, 16 
water which stood om the table near by and loeked. 
so grateful to her 


lips. The 
long past before the tormentor returned. ‘The pain || 


was well nigh intolerable, and yet at a sharp glance 
at her face the woman sei upon. her hands, aad’ 
turned the screw again. 

Another heart-torm shriek burst from the tortured. 
sufferer. 

“Have you no mercy in your nature? Aunt, 
aunt, how can you serve your own flesh and blood 
in this merciless way ?” cried Lady Blenkarne. 

“Tell me where to find that belt! You are none 
of mine. You are leaguing yourself with those I have 
sworn to destroy. Do you think, after all my years 
of steady working, I shall stop short now? I want 
that belt. I wilt have it. 
» know what has become of it. Tell me where to 

d it.’ 

“T will never tell!’ answered Lady Blenkarne, 
firmly, “‘ not if you murder me, as you seem willing 
todo. And I your own niece.” 


“Bah! you need not think to move me by that |! 


plea. I have cheated you from the beginning. I 
took you, and called you my niece, because I saw 
you had a fair face and winning manners, and I 


meant you to work just the mischief that came about: || 


in the hated family. Ah, I planned and plotted, 
and deceived you all! And my ends came about, 
allof them! And they shall not fail now! Doyou 


think I have not known how in your weak way you || 


have tried to circumvent me, to save, and spare 
them ? and all for loveof Guy Blenkarne. You love 
him now. Let it comfort you to know that he was 
true to you, but it was my forged letter that roused 
your pride, and my cunning representations that 
turned his mind against you. It is too late now to 
help it. You eannot win him any more than the 
dead Aubrey, or his renegade brother, for his heart 
is full of bitterness and anger. So you do not mean 
totell me? Very well, my Lady Blenkarne. Do 
you know what will become of you? I shall make 
you inhale a maddening vapour that will craze your 
brain, and I shall call ina physician of my own 
choosing, whose certificate will prove you mad. I 
can buy a dozen such doctors any day, and then, as 
your loving, tender aunt, you know, I shall claim 
the privilege of keeping you here to be sure that 
you are kindly treated. Ha, ha! it will be a delec- 
table life for you. You could not bear more than a 
year of it—be sure of that. Soif your mind is made 
up, Say your prayers quickly.” 

_ These words were hissed forth through the thin, 
livid lips that were fairly foaming with the maniac 
tage Into which she had worked herself. 

Lady Blenkarne only looked a moment at the fiery 
eyes, and closed hers despairingly. 

“Is there no help? Oh help, help!” she 
shriek d aloud, inthe last offorts of her extremity. 
, There was a hurried dash at the window, a sudden 
Shivering of glass and sash, a quick leap, a furious 
bound, and the next instant, cut and bleeding, but 
fereo and strong as a roused man can be, Guy 
Blenkarne leaped into the room. 

‘‘Blaise—Amariah!’”’ shouted Madame Blane. 

But she had sent them both on her mezciless 
ctrands, and no response came. 

Colonel Blenkarne caught up the fainting figure 
and held it closely to his breast with one arm, while 


You dare not deny that |; 


he shook the other hand fiercely in madame’s con- 
vulsed face. 

“Fiend!” he vociferated ; “I have heard your 
taunts; [ understand now all your black treachery. 
Thank Heaven I have come in season. Ernestine, 
look up !’’ 

And then he diseovered the manacled hands—the 
cruel instrument ef torture. With a wrathful curse 
he unfastened the lock and tore off the terrible 


ng. 
“ Ernestine! Ernestine!’ he called again, im- 
apg But her head dropped heavily against 
is arm, and her eyes were closed. The sudden 
relief had been too much.. 
Madame Blanc stood a moment lilke one paralyzed, 
but with yell of animal rage she leaped towards 


him. 

Strongas:a giant in hia terrible excitement, Guy 
Blenkarne thrust her back; and carrying his burden 
with one arm, he threw up the window and sprang 


out. 

He heard a wild, snarling tumult behind, there in 
the room he had left, amd a heavy fall, but he gave 
no heed, only mindful. of the pale face and closed 
eyes lying against his shoulder. 

He carried her out of sight of the odious house 
to: # little purling brook, and there sprinkled her 
faceand bathed the discoloured swollen thumbs, 
And as he the yearnimg tenderness grew 
| warmer and warmer im his shining eyes. 

Her reviving glance rewd it- alll. 

“Tam safe!” sho musmuved.. 

“Tshall not feel sure of it till we are farther 
away from that acewrsed: spet.. Wer menials may 
veturn at any moment. If yow cam lean on me and 
walk to the nearest house where we cam procure any 
sort of acarriage ?’” he re 

For answer she staggered to her feet. 

He gave her the support of hie strong arm, and 
|| shortly her steps grew steadier and stronger. 

“Kind Heaven sent you to save me,” murmured 
| Lady Blenkarne, softly. 

: “It was your doing. You sent me the belt, at 
iwhat a cost! Good Heavens, at what aecost! I 
hurried to ask an explanation of you. They told 
me at the Terrace 
over, uncertain whether to seck admittance or to 
wait until you appearedin sight. But 1 heard your 
shriek. I rushed to the window and heard her 
,taunts—her confession of the cruel deceits she used. 
| Ernestine, Ernestine, I dare not talk to younow. I 
must be calmer and you must be safe from danger. 
|Thank Heaven! there is a farmer’s cart coming.” 

| And he flew forward and hailed the honest driver, 
who stared in. amazement when the pale lady was 
led to a seat in his rude vehicle, for he was a towns- 
jman, and recognized them both. 

“ I am almost afraid to leave you here,” said Guy 

Blenkarne, wistfully, as he led the mistress of Blen- 
karne Terrace through its great halls amid the 
| wondering stares of her servants. 
“Mr. Osborne will protect me,” she answered, 
‘softly. “And I will have my physician here to 
atteud to these poor crushed thumbs of mine, and 
keep him until—you return.” 

“Do you ask me to return?” he asked, eagerly. 

Her eyelids drovped shyly, and she hesitated, 
| If you heard all she said you know we were all 
deceived,’ she answered at length. “ Let me have 
a full and candid explanation.” 

“ With all my heart,”’ ho answered, promptly. 
“And that woman—am I not to send an officer of 
some kind tertake care of her ?” 

“Let it be keepers forthe insane. She is truly 
ja maniac. I wonder [ have not mistrusted it be- 
fore. And here is Mr. Osborne. Now you may be 
jsure I shall be cared for.” 

“You here, Colonel Blenkarne,” ejaculated 
Frank, as wobegone and solemn he crossed tiie hall. 

“Ay, my lad. And there are brighter days 
coming for us all: Chceerup. I read your secret 
this morning, and would not help you. NowI give 
you hope,” returned the colonel, joyfully. 

Frank flushed a little, and then asked, huskily : 

* Do you mean that you will prevent the sacrifice 
of that angel ?”’ 

“ Cheer up, Isay. This has been a wonderful day, 
but I think to-morrow’s revelation will go still be- 
yond. Watch over Lady Blenkarne, Osborne. Do 
not lose sight of her a moment, or allow any one but 
the physician admittance.” 

And quite forgetting the notoriety of the family 
feud, and the curious wonderment of the gaping 
servants, like one who had been accustomed to walk 
freely in those stately corridors, Colonel Blenkarne 
went over the house, cautioning them all to be wary 
and careful of their mistress’s safety, vaguely hint- 
ing of the great peril from which he had rescued 
her. Amariah, slinking from the lodge gateway, 
escaped his scrutiny, and hurried off to Cedar 
Knoll, haif-ashamed, half-indignant, to demand an 
explanation there of this strange sight he had seen, 
my lady coming to her home leaning upon Colonel 
'Guy’s arm, with a peaceful smile upon her pallid 





that. you were here. BE eame|! 


| face. But he found only a raving maniac, savage 
and suicidal, surrounded by a cordon of doctors and 
attendants. 

From the Terrace Colonel Blenkarne turned off 
towards the street, wondering secretly in his own 
heart at the renewal of strength and elasticity of 
— that seemed that seemed to have come over 


The sorrowful scene he found there at the Wymer 
eottage did something towards reealling him from 
the trance-like exaltation of feeling which had taken 
possession of him. 

The undertaker was coming out of the yard just 
as he was entering it. 

And Algeron standing in the doorway speaking 
the last words to him, saw and recognized the new 
visitor, and came down promptly to meet him, and 
to | him the sad story of their sudden bereave- 
ment. 

“TI grieve for your sweet young friend,” said the 
colonel; “ and if there in any way that I can be of 
service to her, I need not assure you that it will be 
cheerfully done. I am sure my little Ethel will find 
something comforting to say to her. Tell her how 
gratefully Lady Blenkarne speaks of her, and ask 
her to accompany you to-morrow, if possible, for we 
shall need every link of our chaim of evidence ready 
at hand to prove our position, and I think her lady- 
ship is hoping to meet her there,.if she herself is well 
enough to come. I will see yow again in the morn- 
ing, and make you acquainted with the details of 
my plan.” 

* And you still have faith in my pretensions ?” 
asked Algeron, 

“Tf you are not. Blenkarne your face belies you 
strangely,” returned he, with an affectionate smile, 
“And indeed my heart is so full of new hopes and 
half-trembling trusts, I have no room for suspicions 
or doubts.” 

He left the cordial pressure upon Algeron’s hand, 
and with a message of respectful sympathy for 
Daisy took leave without entering the hou<e. 

It was a more difficult task to make his daily visit 
at the Manor House, and to conceal from them tho 
new emotions that were filling his heart and occu- 

ing his thou 4 

Fortunately for him they were all too busy and 
absorbed to scrutinize his face very closely. 

His sister only looked up from her work for a 
moment to say : 

* How well you are looking to-day, Guy! Does 
it seem to you that this is really truae—that we are 
so near to fortune and ease again ?” 

“TI cannot say that [ do feel fully assured of it. 
Do you know it occurred to me to-day that we were 
not really and positively in possession of any 
proofs? My dear madam,” he added, politely turn- 
ing to Aimée, whose great eyes had followed every 
movement of his, “ I should like a plain statement 
of the case. For Ethel’s sake it should have beer. 
required before any engagement was agreed upon. 
Iam ashamed that Ihave been so remiss in my 
duty as her guardian. Now, however, that the pre- 
parations for the wedding ceremony are all com. 
pleted, I must insist upon a full explanation.” 

“The general bade me be sure that they were 
really married,” began Aimée. 

“Well! And I am equally positive thera must be 
full proof that you are able to fulfil the conditions 
you promise before I consent for the marriage to 
actually take place,” he returned. 

She read the firm determination in his eye and 
voice. 

* But certainly ’—she spoke promptly—“ it is the 
same thing as being married now—almost the same 
thing. Ido not refuse to tell you that the general 
came into possession of the long-lost Blenkarne 
emeralds. He had them carefully stitched in a belt, 
which he wore constantly about his person for nearly 
twenty years, in all that time never making up his 
mind what should be done with them. You probably 
know yourself the value of the gems. My son has 
had them in his possession. They are now in mine. 
After the marriage to-morrow they will belong to the 
two families, and I will produce them.” 

“‘ Have you seen the jewels ?’”’ asked Colonel Blen- 
karne, apparently in a voice of eager curiosity con- 
cerning the gems, and not of the fact of their being 
in her possession. 

“No; I have not opened the carefully-secured 
layers of leather. I will do so, if you wish, to-mor- 
row after the clergyman is here.” 

**T think I should prefer to have you exhibit them 
before the ceremony. Itis only right for me t» be 
cantious in the matter.” 

**Ah, if there should be a mistake!” ejaculated 
Madame Roscoe. “I thought you had seen them. 
Oh, I think it would break my heart to have them 
vanish into delusive myths again.” 

“There is no mistake,’’ pronounced Aimé, de- 
cisively. ‘‘ General Vansittant was not a min tobe 
deceived. I have his written and verbal autiority 
that the belt contains the magnificent fortune we 
all desire. That they were so vaiuable, so dangerous 





an cacumbrance when once made known toany spy- 
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ing eye, was good reason for me to refrain from dis- 
turbing them in their secure hiding-place. To-mor- 
row they shall see the light, probably for the first 
time for twenty years, if not twice that time.” 

*“ What if she is right?’’ questioned the colonel, 
inwardly—* what if it is really her belt which holds 
the precious treasure ?”’ 

“Ts this promise satisfactory ?’”’ asked Aimée, 
looking a trifle anxiously into the gentleman’s face. 

“It should be, certainly. We will let the matter 
rest till then,” answered the colonel, “ Where is 

Ethel 2” 

“Out in the garden probably. I believe she is 
pretending to gather flowers for decking the rooms. 
It is natural she should be perturbed and restless 
at suchatime. Oh, Guy, will it not be beautiful to 
see her adorned as becomes her race, and moving in 
that world she knows s0 little about, caressed and 
admired ?”” 

“Tt will be beautiful to see her gladhearted and 
happy,” answered he. “I must have a word with 
her before I go. Did I understand your son to say 
he wished to make a bridal trip to Paris, and that 
you would accompany them?” he asked, turning 
again to Aimée. 

‘ She gave the answer without looking full in his 
ace. 

“Yes. I recommended the trip. The young 
people can obtain all the elegant wardrobes there 
that will be needed on the return to London. The 
jewels also, such as are to be disposed of, will find 
the best market there. I hope Madame Roscoe will 
also accompany us.” 

“You don’t object, I hope?” spoke his sister, 
quickly. ‘I am delighted with the idea. Don’t you 
see, too, it will give us a chance to have the trausi- 
tion from this odious obscurity to our proper sphere 
made abroad? Wecan take care to have our re- 
turn to England heralded.” 

“* Well; there will be time enough to decide the 
matter to-morrow. Ihad not heard the project be- 
fore to-day.” 

“To-morrow !”’ echoed Madame Roscoe, clasping 
herhands. ‘Oh, Guy, can you realize that to-mor- 
row we shall be happy and rich and prosperous 
again—that we shall look with our veritable eyes 
upon the Blenkarne emeralds ?” 

Her face was all a-shine with the brightness of 
her hope. 

He looked down to her witha smile almost as 
radiant, although something in his expression 
puzzled her. 

“ Yes, my dear sister,” he returned, “I think I 
can realize that we are to be hapny again.” 

And he hurried out before thare could be any- 
thing farther caid, 
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[THE DAY BEFORE THE WEDDING.) 


Aimée drew a soft, low breath. 

“He shares her hopes,” she thought. ‘“ My mo- 
pune suspicion of something wrong had no foun- 

ation.” 

Ethel was upin “ The Wild Garden,” as it was 
called at the Manor House. 

Strangely enough, too, it chanced she was stand- 
ing at the head of the great embankment, and look- 
ing down towards Blenkarne Terrace. 

Her basket of flowers had been left below, and 
she was standing with one hand pressed against her 
side as if to still some dull pain there, and the other 
grasping a withered spray of primroses, which she 
— evidently drawn out from some secret hiding- 

ace. 

Colonel Blenkarne could not know that it was the 
first branch Frank Osborne had even broken for 
her; but he saw the dreary shadows in those gentle 
eyes, and the wistful curve of the sweet young lips, 
and guessed near enough the truth. 

He stood a moment in silence watching her, and 
then spoke her name softly : 

* Ethel, dear'” 

_. She turned with a nervous start, and seeing who 
it oa. put off the grave look and tried her best to 
smuie. 

“Dear child, this is a new place for you,” he said, 
putting one arm around her tenderly ; ‘‘ you were 
the one sturdy little plebeian who stoutly declared 
against aristocratic antecedents—the only one in 
all the family. You used to amuse me wishing so 
heartily that you could never hear the name of 
Blenkarne Terrace, and now I tind you looking 
over towards it—why, Ethel, dear, almost long- 
ingly.” 

She coloured faintly, but managed to produce an 
arch smile. 

“Tam drifting into the unknown world of fashion 
and elegance and aristocracy. So mamma assures 
me! Is it strange, then, that I came for my first 
peep nearest home ?”” 

** Ethel, do you feel assured of happiness ?” 

“Are you ever sure of that?’’ she returned, 
gravely. “I am trying to do my duty and to rest 
contentinthat. Iwas wondering just now if any one 
under the most auspicious circumstances can rest 
calm and secure at sucha time? Perhaps the very 
excess of trust and love and hope make a restless 
fear arise in the breast of the happiest bride in all 
the world who stands to-night as Ido. I suppose 
there are bridals as well as deaths occurring simul- 
taneously all over the world; don’t you ?” 

‘*Undoubtedly. And were you pitying or envying 
them, those others ?” 

“ . eed either, only wondcring abovt them, I 
1ink,”’ 





“ And I was wondering about you, Ethel. Tha3 
innocent heart is a transparent mirror sometimes, 
and sometimes itis as mysterious and strange as 
the topmost peak of the loneliest range of the grea’ 
mountains-that hide their heads in the clouds and 
veil themselves in mist. Ethel, dear, have you 
thought me wickedly careless of your happiness ?” 

She gave him a quick, startled look, then slipped 
her hand into his lovingly. 

** No, Uncle Guy ; I knew you acquiesced, as I do, 
in the necessity of the thing.” 

* But somebody else thinks so, and almost per- 
suaded me into believing it against myself. Young 
Osborne called on me this morning. Ilis heart was 
most easily read.” ‘ 

The fair young head dropped low, a scarlet tide 
stained even the delicate throat and fair white brow, 
but all she said was: 

“Tam sorry.” 

He bent down and looked only a single instant 
into the shy and troubled eyes. 

** Dear Ethel,” he whispered, gathering her into 
his arms, “ don’t grieve atall to-night, but rest 
calm and hopeful. The morning may bring to you 
and to me the fruition of hopes more beautiful and 
precious than the richest mine of emeralds the genir 
have ever hinted of. Keep quiet and calm, my dar- 
ling, and trust those who love you best.” , 

She half-retreated from his arma, staring up wildly 
into his face. 3 

“Uncle Guy, you mean?” And then faltering 
in her voice, added, wistfully: “ But mamma and 
Aubrey ?” 

* Could anything be beautiful for us that did not 
also insure their content?” he said, chidingly. 
“Little one, be calm and trustful, and do not be 
surprised if we have more guests to-morrow thaw 
our East Indian friends anticipate. Keep my little 
hint to yourself, dear. I could not bear to think of 
your enduring another sorrowful night, that is. 
all.” 

And with another kiss he had gone. ; 

Ethel sat down upon the wall, and yet again, in 
her new hope as in her renunciation and patient en- 
durance, her eyes went over wistfully towards Blen- 
karne Terrace. 

It was not my lady she was thinking of, nor the 
mysterious Sir Marmaduke either. 

Foolish Ethel! still so lowly and plebeian in her 
tastes. How much more to her than imperious mis- 
tress or fortunate heir was the manly youug 
tutor? 

Colonel Guy meantime went hurrying to his town 
house, to be himself surprised by another unexpected 
visitor waiting there for his appearance. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOVE’S DREAM AND REALITY; 


oR, 
fHE HOUSE OF SECRETS, 
———_ >—_—_ —- 
CHAPTER XVI. 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we 
meet. Shakespeare. 

On the following day Myra Halstead was out shop- 
ping attended only by Sylvia. 

She was always difficult to please in articles she 
thought of purchasing ; and while she was trifling 
at the counter her attendant amused herself by 
lounging at the door, watching the passers-by. 

On a sudden she ran in, caught her young mistress 
by the sleeve, and whispered earnestly. Myra turned 
hastily round. 

A young man was standing at a little distance, 
earnestly gazing on her. He came directly up as he 
caught her eye. 

“Miss Halstead!” he said, in a tone so low as to 
be inaudible to any other person; ‘I’m so fortunate 
at last as to meet you # 

“Mr. Hobari,” answered the young girl, drawing 
herself up, “I beg you will not detain me, I was 
going home,” 

“Not till you give me an opportunity for expla- 
nation, for asking your forgiveness !’’ he cried, fol- 
lowing her as she moved to the door. 

“And where do you think such an explanation is 
to take place? Not in the shop, or the strect ?” 

“My club is in the next street, let me attend you 
there, I beg of you! Oh, Myra! it is not like you 
to sy cruel! You were always candid and just 
to all!” 

To address the girl thus was to flatter her in the 
weakest point. 

She prided herself on her justice. And the pas- 
Sonate pleading of her lover went to her heart. 
But she had grown too wise to be led blindfold. 

“You must think very strangely of me,” she said, 
haughtily, “to imagine me ready to comply with 
your imprudent request. Go to your club, where a 
dozen people might see me and make their comments ! 
Have you no more respect for me than to believe I 
would sacrifice my own dignity to please you?” 

“Oh, Myra! you have made me so unhappy. I 
was desperate!’’ moaned the young man; and his 
distress visibly affected her. 

Agi will you give me an interview?” he 
taid. 





oa my own house, ii anywhere,” replied iy 
rl, 


[CHECKMAYED. } 

“ But your father—you know how he hates me 
and——”" 

‘Leave him to me, six. If it will relieve your 
fears, I may tell you that he and Mrs. Halstead are 
both from home.” 

“ And may I accompany you, dear, dear Myra ?” 

“T have said once you might come. Sylvia, take 
up those parcels, and come with me.” 

Fred offered his arm, but the young lady declined 
it; she had not yet quite forgiven him. They had 
walked but a short distance when a young gentle- 
man met them, whom Myra recognized as Lawrence 
Wyatt. 

He was perfectly enchanted to see her, and full of 
compliments on her improved appearance, and of 
questions as to the health of those at home. 

“You may see for yourself, Mr. Wyatt,” said the 
girl, “I am just going home ; come along and you 
will find Mrs, Singleton and Raymond, I daresay,” 

She cast a glance at her lover, and smiled to see 
how disturbed he was at the idea of having the com- 
pany of the stranger, whom she had not even intro- 
duced. ° 

Worse than all, at a difficult crossing she took 
Wyatt's arm. 

Young Hobart did not fathom her finesse. 

Just before they arrived at the house, the girl 
whispered to Sylvia, and the maid ran round to the 
rear of the building. 

As the three ascended the steps, she had opened 
the hall door. 

“ Tell Mrs. Singleton,” she said to the maid, “ Mr 
Wyatt would like to see her; and—stay, show him 
upstairs into the drawing-room, Come this way, Mr. 
Hobart.” 

She led the way to a small room at the back of the 
the library, a place sacred to her own occupa- 
tion—her music, books and work—whenever, as was 
seldom the case, she found leisure for any of those 
things. 

“ You may take a seat, Mr. Hobart,” she said, more 
graciously, throwing herself on a chintz-covered 
couch, and tossing off her hat and mantle. ‘ How 
warm it is, to be sure!” 

The young man availed himself of the permission 
and of the opportunity of pleading his own cause. 
He saw that Myra was greatly changed since her en- 
trance into society, and more difficult to win. With 
the more earnestness he strove to regain what he had 
lost; and he managed matters so cleverly that the 
girl’s heart was softened towards him. 

“TI might believe all this, Fred,” she said, “ if I 
had not so lately, so very lately, seen your devotion 
to another.’* 





‘“* Myra, cannot you make allowance for tlie suffer- 
ings of a man driven to despair by your coldness and 
your receiving the homage of so many admirers? I 
saw you always surrounded; I could not approach 
you; you seemed to smile on the least of my rivals, 
while you scorned me. And you fancied that I cared 
for that Mrs. Wetmore, with her wealth and simper- 
ing ways! Oh, Myra, do not think me devoid of all 
sense—of all taste !” 

“She is very handsome, and some say she is 
witty, and, as you say, sheis rich.” 

“Do not name her; she cannot hold a candle to 
your beauty, Myra.” 

“Oh, Fred, you flatter me!” 

“It is truth, and who would care for her ricties. 
Yoprsare the riches truly worth seeking. You are 
in every way her superior,” 

The inexperienced young girl drank in his flatteries 
as if they were truths. She had heard much of the 
social success of Aurelia Wetmore, and it pleased her 
to be exalted in praises above her. 

Her blue eyes laughed ; her rosy mouth pouted in 
merely mock shyness ; the lovely crimson mantled her 
her cheek. When the young man, pressing his ad— 
vantage, again took possession of her hand and slipped 
on one of the white fingers a pretty ring—an opal 
gleaming in the centre of minute brilliauts; when he 
lifted the beautiful hand to his lips and tried to put 
the other around her waist, taking a seat beside her, 
she forgot her recently acquired ideas of decorumx 
and dignity. She was again under the spell of 
the romantic dream, so often mistaken for the love 
that comes to lay the foundation of life's truest 
happiness. 

Although Myra had seen more ot the worid since 
her father’s marriage, she was still extremely inex- 
perienced and impressionable, The flatteries which 
the young man so adroitly administered went far tu 
win her heart. 

An hour or more sped by, and then the girl with- 
drew herself for the twentieth time from the en- 
circling arm, and the hand from the clasp of hev 
lover. 

“ You must go now, Fred,” she whispered. 

*ButI may come again, may | not ?” 

“Sometimes. I will send you word when, an? 
Sylvia shall let you in. Nay, you muet go. They 
will be calling for me. This way; the door opens 
upon the lawn.” 

She sat still some time after Ilobart had left her, 
to revel in the pleasant dream. 

Strange to say, its pleasantness began to fade di- 
rectly. While he lingered, and she met his impas- 
sioned looks and heard his low, pleading voice, she 
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felt sure she loved him. When these ceased to affect 
her senses there came a rushing sense of relief, and 
she was convinced her heart of hearts was untouched. 
Involuntarily she let imagination summon another 
image of manly form and noble countenance, on 
which was the stamp of high intellect and spotless 
honour. Instinctively she acknowledged that he 
from whom she had just parted did not even approach 
that standard, 

She began to take herself to task for inconstancy 
and deception; for she was not yet able to analyze 
her own feelings, and to perceive that she had been 
catching at a mere ignis fatuus, mistaking the dream 
for the reality. 

Is there a susceptible girl of her age, gifted with 
attractions, who has not passed through the same 
experience! 

There came a tap at the door, and Mrs. Singleton 
entered. 

Her coming into this room was an unprecedented 
thing; and it fairly startled the girl into the loss of 
her self-possession. 

She trembled as she stood before the lady, whose 
continual study had been, since she came into the 
house, to win hereonfidence, imbue her with prejudigs 
against her father’s gentle wife, 

“Do not bealarmed, love,” said the wily matron, 
twinmg her arms about the young girl’s slender form. 
“I have not come to find fault with you. T leave that 
to Mrs. Halstead. Tam no cruel stepdame, Myra; 
but I must rescue’ you whem find you in peri. J 
know who. was. your visitor.” 


“ How did you kmow ?” exclaimed the girl, turn- |, 


ing quickly, and extricating herself from the simuaus 
arms. 

“T saw him come@up the walk with you, dear, and 
I saw him go out just now. Now, I do not mean to 
acold you, but you know your papa does notapprovw 
of that young man’s suit.” 

“Tt was only a chance call,aunt. He met me when 
I was out shopping, and begged to make an explan- 
ation, as he thought I had done him injustice, I 
could not refuse to hear his defence, you know; and 
I would not hear him anywhere else but at my 
hone.” 

“ You were right in that, darling, and I am glad 
to sce you have such correct ideas of propriety. I 
an trust you, Myra.” 

“T hope you can, aunt,” 

“And you must trust me; forI love you and I 
love not some one here who does not do you justice. 
You are not one to be governed by mechanical rules, 
you ought to judge for yourself in many things,” 

“So I think. I shall be seventeen in July, you 
iknow.” 

“Tf I ask you, dear, to place full confidence in me, 
it is ouly that I may study your interests and your 
happiness more disinterestedly, and you will always 
find me ready to aid you in anything that may pro- 
mote those ends” 

“Thank you!” ejaculated the girl, bestowing a 
warm caress on the lady. 

“TI cannot believe it possible,” said the latter, 
“that you love this young man.” - 

“T have been asking myself that question, and I 
can say truly, as faras I know myself, [am not in 
love with him, or with any one.” 

“But he is in love with you?” 

“ He is, indeed; and I thought I returned his affec- 
tion, till—till—~” 

“Till you had an opportunity of secing other 
gentlemen, and comparing him with them.” 

“TI suppose itis so.” 

“That is best for you. Do not accept rashly the 
proposals of any suitor; but give yourself time to 
weigh the merits of each, and it is advisable, love, not 
to receive thus in private any one your father does 
not welcome, Somebody—you know who—may 
make it a subject of complaint against you.” 

**You have told me before, aunt, that papa has 
been changed in feeling towards me since his marri- 
age. Do you really believe that Clarice—that. his 
wife—has tried to alienate his love from me?” 

“ How can I tell! Effects do not often come with- 
out acause, But remember, Myra, there is one who 
loves you as well as if she were your own mother.”’ 

The artful woman had indeed the hope of making 
the girl her daughter-in-law. But she bad too much 
sense to oppose her entanglement with any show of 
severity. She knew that a foolish romance cannot 
be driven out of a young heart by authority or re- 
proof. 

“ Anntie,” said Myra, after some hesitation, “I 
wish you would promise me one thing.”’ 

“ What is it, dear?” 

“Do not tell papa or Clarice that Fred Hobart 
came to see me.” 

“J would not for the world! I will do more—I 
will prevent his knowing it from any one else.” 

“Oh, you are so good to me!” 

“in your turn, dear, you must promise me not to 





see him here again, He is no match for you, my dear 
Myra.” 

af Auntie, if I really loved him I should not care if 
he were or were not worth a penny of his own.” 

“ Tush, child, you are too young to make a choice 
yet, and I am glad you are heart-free. You will pro- 
mise me, will you not ?” 

“Tf I should wish to receive a visit from him will 
you stand by me?” 

“Twill lend you my own sitting-room in that case, 
No one could say anything to that.” 

“Then E will promise you.” 

“ Thani you, my own sweet little girl! 
you Ray wae to dine with us?” 

“ Yow sail nothing about it.” 

“And I want you to sing that duet from the last 
opera wit» him. He is going to leave us shortly.” 

“Leave us! Ray leave us?” 

“He will be absent. several weeks. And I must 
net forget that Lawrence Wyatt will be here this 
evening. We do not dine till five, as your father 
willl be home by that hour. Shall yow have time to 


Did I tell 


practise the duet after you are dressed? Iknow you 
willl, if you will go to your room.now. Let me take 
2?’ 


Winding her arm about the girl’s waist and smiling 
upon her, she drew her out of the little boudoir, and 
saw her ascend the stairs to her chamber. 

Then Mrs. Singleton went into the library,, where 
Ray was standing by the window.. 

“What hed Laurence Wyatt to say?” he asked, 
after he had talken his seat again. 

“He iz here but for a week or two, and was 
anxiousto see you. He will come this evening, and 
I want him tehear the duet you sang yesterday with 
Myra.. She willl be down topractise it with you pre- 
sently.” 


The yaumg man’s eyes sparkled, and his-faceflushed | 


with. pleasure. 

“T, am gind of that. De you know, mother, 3 think 
Myra vastly improved?” 

“Tn music or manners ?” asked the Indy, lboking: 
up archly. 

“Sheis much more of a woman. Let us hope 
that the admiration she gets will not turn her pretty 
head.” 

‘- She will outgrow the dangeras she becomes used 
toit, By the way, Ray, I have something to ask 
yon; and you ought to tell me everything, because 
I must guard the young girl, so dear to us both, from 
all kinds of danger.” 

“IT do not know what you are driving at, 
mother !” 

“T am sure you know more than the rest of us 
about the antecedents of Halstead’s new wife,’’ 

** And what if I do?” 

“I am sure—I was always sure—she has a his- 
tory. And women with histories ought to practise 
no concealments. ‘Tell me all you know about the 
lady.” 

* You have known her as long as I have,and you 
may be certain Cousin Gilbert must have looked well 
to the references of alady he engaged as governess 
to his daughter.” 

“ And must have been well acquainted with her 
he asked to be his wife—one would suppose, mor- 
bid as Gilbert is on the subject of good family and 
blameless repute, But I know she has hoodwinked 
him.” 

“ You should not use such terms, mamma, 
Clarice is not designing nor artful.” 

“ You cannot persuade me that you know nothing 
of her past which her husband does not know.” 

“T have not tried to persuade you to anything.” 

“ Or that what you know is not discreditable to the 
lady.” 

“There you go beyond me, mother. I have nosuch 
idea.” 

“I see, my son, you are not disposed to confide 
in me, and I will not ask you again.’ 

**A wise resolve! But, mother, do be: rational. 
Suppose I knew anything of my fair cousin’s history 
which she wished to have buried in oblivion, where 
would be the advantage now ofraking it up?” 

“Tt wouldsave Myra from becoming a prey to her 
scheming.” 

“ What scheming ?” 

“Oh! you are blind; but Iamnot. Shehas wound 
herself around Gilbert’s heart and fancy, till he verily 
believes that no one else has a claim on his tender- 
ness. 

“ He is her husband, and he ought to love her.” 

“ Better than his own child?” 

* Well, yes—a different sort of love, certainly.” 

“You will not understand me. I can see that 
Myra’s interests are to suffer, and Iam indignant. 
I can see that Gilbert is befooled, and I am sorry for 
him.” 

“Let him take care of himself. As for Myra, I 
do not see that she standsin need of any interie- 
rence, or that it would do good.” 


Cousin 


“Raymond, I have long wished to see that girl 
your wife, and it was but natural I should look on 
her as her father’s heiress. He will doa great wrong 
by depriving her of the inheritance she had a right 
to expect,” 

“He is too just and honourable, mother, to wrong 
her or any one, aud the matter must not be agitated 
by you or me. It would be indelicate beyond expres- 
sion.” 

“Mot # we had a right to speak on Myra’s be- 
half 2” 

“We could have no such right, unless in an event 
which I dare not. count upon, mother. Now let us 
change: tle subject.” a 

They conversed a little while on different topics, 
and them on@ef the men-servants came in with 
message that Mise Myra waited for them in the draw- 
ing-room to: practise some music. 

Ray. thought he liad never seen her more becom- 
ingly dressed. 

She wore #delicate pink silk, flounced with the 
same materiall,alternated with point appliqué. Her 
blonde curls fell unrestrained over her shoulders. 

It was the colour deeper than usual, and the depth 
of lustre in her violet eyes;, the result of her late con- 
es which gave such a churm to her beautiful 


ace. 
She did not meet Ray's gaze so frankly as hereto- 
fore, and his heart whispered that there was a mean- 
ing in her wnwonted shyness. 
His mother considerately left. the young people to 
themselves; 


CHAPTER. XVII. 
This even-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. Shakespeare. 
f CoLoneL ATHERTON was not disposed to give up 
} the cause of his young friend Rupert with the fair 
(singer, He coulif not believe lev indifferent to him, 
' He vesolved tu the mystery that raised a 
— between them, and for that purpose went to 
cali upon her the day following that evening when 
he had supped in her company after the opera. 

At an earlier hour in the morning Madame Bren- 
tano was dressed and in her parlour, waiting to re 
ceive a visit she dreaded uuutterably, while she com- 
pelled herself to undergo the trial for the sake of 
securing her own safety. She gave her orders to 
the servant, and sat down to write letters in the in- 
terval, 

Martin Blake did not fail to present himself. 

He was dressed more carefully than usual; but no 
refinement of attire could disguise the coarseness of 
his nature. His swarthy complexion, his masses of 
black hair, heavy eyebrows, and small, deep-set eyes, 
with thick, sensual lips, gave an aspect. of ferocity to 
his countenance, mingled with the dulness belonging 
to the habitual indulgence in spirituous liquors. His 
usually late hours produced exhaustion which he 
sought to banish by liberal potations. If he had ever 
worn the exterior of a gentleman, he had lost it irre- 
trievably in years of evil courses. 

The lady rose to receivehim. Ter face was grave 
and stern. She was attired with scrupulous plain- 
ness; but no lack of decoration could hide the regal 
beauty of her face and form. The colour she geue- 
rally had had deserted her cheeks, but her compressed 
mouth showed the firmness and decision of her cha- 
racter, and her large, almond-shaped eyes were like 
those of an Oriental queen. Few who came into her 
presence could fall to acknowledge the power of a 
grand and noble nature. 

Martin advanced, with an outstretched hand, but 
she did not respond, merely motioning him to 4 
chair. He dropped into it, growliag curses under his 
breath. 

“T promised you an interview,” said the sweet, 
clear voice of the lady, “ because I see the necessity 
of having matters settled between us.” 

“Tam glad you do so,” replied the man, gazing 
steadily upon her. “It is what I have been wanting 
some time,” 

“JT wish you to understand me, sir. I will not 
reproach you either with the past or with your late 
annoying pursuit of me.” 

“Gad! I should think not; a husband’s coming to 
his wife ought not to annoy her, but to be welcome 
at all times.” 

“You cannot but remember that our relations as 
husband and wife were terminated years siuce by 
your own desire and determination.” 

“But to be resumed, Florence, when I chose to 
reclaim you. Recollect what { said: ‘when you 
earn a fortune I will come and help you to spend it. 
That’s just what I intend to do.” 

“That is just what you cannot do, sir.” 

“ What! you mean to repudiate your husband?” 

“T do not mean to acknowledge you as such.” 

* You cannot help it,” retorted the man, with 





chuckling laugh. “Come, come, Florence, give 
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<a 
this fancy of independence. You are vastly improved 
since I left you, and now you are worth claiming, 
for you can help me make money. I do not mean to 
allow you to escape me.” : . 

“You mean to compel me to live with yau 

gain?” 
wr Just so, my queen, and the law will be on my 
side in doing it, too.” 

“You will find yourself mistaken, Martin Blake. 
J will never live with you; I will never bear your 
pame; I will never acknowledge you.” 

“You mean to pass. yourself off as a single woman, 
and marry Rupert Edgerly,eh? Two words to that. 
If ke dares to come near you, madam, I will shoot 
him.” 

{here was no lack of colour now in Florence’s 
cheeks, nor of @ flash in her brillianteyes. But she 
controlled herself before she answered. 

“JT will not reply to tannts you know to be idle 
andabsurd. You have my decision. If you are in 
need, I will give you what money I have to give. I 
will never again be your wife.” 

Blake checked the wild fury that leaped to his lips, 
and bent towards the lady, leaning his elbows on the 
table between them. 

“Your money belongs to me,” he said, in. a tone of 
concentrated determination; “and you know I can 
find out the way to take everything from you. But 
why drive me to this, Florence? Listen to me: I 
love you, Florence. You are ten times as handsome 
as when we parted. I love you, arfd I must and will 
have you! You are mine; you gave yourself to me, 
and promised to love and cherish me ; to take me for 
better for worse. I wasa madman when I threw you 
from me ; for L had no idea I should ever like you so 
well! Come, now, submit to your fate like a reasou- 
able woman. You liked me well enough to run 
away from schoo] and marry me at sixteen ; you will 
like me again. I have come for you; and I mean to 
take you back to myself.’ 

“There is no need of wasting words, Mr. Blake ; I 
will never return to you.” 

“We will see to that,” 

“ Beware how you force me to protect myself by 
the hold I have upon you,”” 

“What is that, pray?” 

“Would you like me to tell you?” 

“Certainly, if yow have sach a thing.” 

Florence looked around the-room, as if megsuring 
her chance of escape in case the desperate villain 
should attempt violence. She moved her chair nearer 
to the door leading into her chamber, hearing foot- 
steps without, and gathered up her courage. 

“TI will not return to you, Martin Blake,” she said, 
“not merely because you made my life miserable, 
and drove me out friendless to battle with a hard, 
cold world ; but because your life has been, and is 
still, a series of crimes that outrage humanity. You 
have lived for years on the plunder of the innocent ; 
you have crowned your many robberies with the guilt 
of murder,” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You cannot have forgotten. the last of your vic- 
tims—Arthur Gore.” 

‘The man’s face blanched to a death-like pallor, aud 
with difficulty he retained his seat, clutching at the 
erms of the chair in his nervousness. 

“Much you know about it!’ he hissed, ag soon as 
he could utter a word. 

“I know more than you think. I was there in that 
house in search of you! I saw that poor man dying; 
Treceived his last confession, and his implication of 
you in arobbery and murder some weeks before. He 
accused you of leading him into crime and then mur- 
dering him to escape detection.” 

Blake sprang to his feet. 

“It is faiso!” he thundered, his eyes blazing with 
a, while his burly frame shook from head to 

oot, 


Floreace had hold of the knob of the door. She 
was brave of spirit, but her woman’s nature quailed 
before brntal violence. 

She faced her enemy, however, and her eyes were 
fixed intently on his face, where his. guilt was fully 
betrayed, 

“How dare you, woman, repeat such a falsehood ?” 
he cried, With a burst of profanity. 

She answered him with calmuess, still standing by 
the door, and repressing the shivering of her limbs 
by braciug herself against it. 

“You know, Martin Blake, that the dying man 
spoke truly, and that he died by your hand,” 

The cold perspiration stood on the man’s forehead, 
and he wiped it off. 

With an effort recovering himself, he laughed a 
nirthless laugh, 

“And you think to frighten me with such a story, 
Sipported by the word of a fever-stricken idiot at tle 

ast gasp 1 

“Not supported only by his word! Mr. Blake, re- 
Gewber, you have driven me to this!” 





“ What else supports it?” 

“ Proofs—indisputable proofs !” 

“ Woman, you are mad!” 

“You remember your search in the cabin for 
papers, which you thought the dead man had de- 
stroyed ?” 

‘Well! He had destroyed some papers.” 

“ He had not destroyed them! IHemade me unlock 
that cabinet, giving me the key, and he gave me the 

hu 

e What!” 

“He placed those proofs in my hands, and 
with his last breath bade me keep them jor my own 
protection! Ihave done so, Martin. I hold those 

roofs.” 

“You do!” muttered the savage, making a stride 
towards his wife, while his face became ghastly, and 
his gasping breath husky with terror, 

‘No nearer, Martin, no nearer! I ean sum- 
mon help in an instant! Hear me! You will not 
get those proofsby killing me. They are not in this 
housc.’” 

A deep oath interrupted her. 

“TI foresaw this, I knew you wonld track me 
and persecute me, as soon as you found me in pos- 
session of money! Ihave held those papers only 
to save myself from you. Let us uow come to 
terms !”” 

“ What are your terms ?” asked Blake, sulkily. 

“That youleave me unmolested, undisturbed. If 
you will do that, I will give you some money from 
time to time, as. much as 1 can, and will promise never 
to produce those proofs.” 

“You shall give them up to me! 
they 2” 

“In a locked casket, with my jewels, at the bank. 
‘They are safe from buman eye, as long as you leave 
me alone.” 

“Give them to me and I will promise to obey 

u.” 

“T cannot part with them; they are my only pro- 
tection.” 

He broke iuto another volley of imprecations. 

% You will see, on reflection, Martin, bow much 
better it is for you to comply with my wishes. Now, 
will you have money? the first instalment of what I 
will pay you as long as you leave me in peace.” 

With a grunt of sullen assent the man flung him- 
self into his seat. 

Florence went to her desk and took out a roll of 
bank-notes, which she laid on the table. 

Her worthless husband was not long in transfer- 
ring, these to his pocket. 

“TJ will send you more in two months,” said Flo- 
rence, “if my conditions are observed. Give me an 
address.” 

Hle scrawled a line onthe backof a cardand pushed 
it towards her. 

“May I beg, now, that this interview may be 
ended? I feel very faint.” ‘ 

He rose and moved towards the door. 

“You may rue this yet, madam,” he said, with 
bitter emphasis. “ You cannot wipe out one fact— 
that you are my wife!” 

As he opened the door he saw'a. man who had just 
entered, 

Blake passed the visitor without looking at him, 
pulling his own hat over vis brow. But before he 
did this he was reeognized. In another moment he 
had passed through the hall and gone out. 

The other tapped at the door of tie parlour. It 
was opened by Madame Brentano’s maid. 

“JT am very sorry, sir, that my lady cannot see 
anybody. She has been taken suddeuly ill and has 
gone to her chamber.” 

The gentleman handed a card to the girl and left 
the house. 

It was Colonel Atherton, and he had overheard the 
last words of Martin Blake. 

Thoy rang in his ears as he went down the street. 
He could hardly at once take in the full horror of 
their meaning. 

“ His wife! 


Where are 


The wife of that villain!” he men- 
tally exclaimed. “ And he hag beem there to bully 
her, or extort money from her! Poor Rupert! Poor 
girl! I pity her most of the two!” 
(To be continued.) 





tue ladies have taken Sir Henry James at his 
word. He made a proposal to the whole of the ladies 
of Taunton—namely that if they would show that 
half their number were far women’s snffrage, he 


would support it; 300 out of the 560 ladies of 
Tauuton have seut him a petition, and he must keep 
his word. 

A NOVEL. dining-table is in use in one of the 
palaces of the Emperor of Russia, The table is cir- 
cular, and is placed ona weighted platform, At the 
touch of a signal, like a rub of Aladdin’s lamp, down 
goes the table through the floor, and a new table, 





loaded with fresh dishes and supplies, rises in its 
place. But this is not all: each plate stands on a 
weighted dise, the table-cloth being cut with circular 
openings, one for each plate. Ifa guest desires a 


‘change of plate he touches a signal at his side, when 


his plate disappears, and another rises. These me- 
chanical dining-tables render the presence of ser- 
vants quite superfluous, 

THE TEETH: 

Ir is one of the first precepts of health and beauty 
to keep the teeth in the best order, and from the age 
of two years every child should be provided with its 
own toothbrush or tooth-sponge, and taught to use 
it both morning and night; for the mischief of bad 
teeth, and consequently bad breath, commences at 
the earliest stages of life, and at about eleven years 
most of the permanent teeth are in place. Especial 
heed should be taken, however, to retain the “ baby 
teeth ” as long as possible, for when they are so loose 
as to nearly fall out the second set are close at hand 
and can then be made to assume a more regular and 
symmetrical appearance. But if they will not come 
evenly, but will lap over each other, recourse must 
be had to the dentist’s skill to make them do so. 
With his appliances they cau be set back, and a 
mouth that would have been very unattractive from 
the irregularity of the upper or lower teeth can 
really be made very handsome. We have seen this 
done in one particular case, when the child’s teeth 
came very irregularly ; but by the pressure of gold 
clasps they were fairly pushed into regularity and 
beauty, and now the young lady possesses a rarely 
handsome mouth. Thus it behoves parents to attend 
to these little things in childhood, 

Often the teeth will seem too many for the size of 
the upper jaw, and they push forward with a dis- 
agreeable prominence which is destructive to beauty. 
When this is the case, one tooth should be extracted 
on each side of the jaw, and then the teeth will gra- 
dually recede and fill up the vacant spaces. ‘hese 
double teeth should be extracted between tho age of 
eleven and twelve years, for then the jaws are still 
growing, and the teeth have an opportunity to be set 
back. We recommended the following plan to be 
adopted with a young girl whose frout teeth were 
very largoand projecting. A promiso of a sovervign 
produced a willingness upon the girl’s part to endure 
the pain of extraction, and the results are highly 
satisfactory, for her greatest charm is in her purely 
white and evenly-shaped teeth and exceedingly 
pleasing smile. 

Our teeth, like other parts of the body, require to 
be well used—i. e. we should chew our food tho- 
roughly, and on both sides of the jaws ; then cleause 
them wollafter each meal, rinsing the mouth often, 
as we have before advised. They were, however, 
never intended to be used as nutcrackers, and if put 
to such uses will invariably be injured, as the most 
minute flaw in the enamel leads to decay, and the 
act of crushing hard substances cannot fail to seriously 
injure either the nerve, socket, or surface of tle teeth. 

The use of toothpicks is very common among the 
French, and it is an excellent practice for the teeth ; 
but it is considered quite an offence to gvod manners 
to use them at the table. Yet we can recommend 
them to all our readers, to be used in their apartments, 
and can assure them that the more they clcan their 
teeth with them, the longer will they keep them in 
beauty and usefulness. 

We have said that cleanliness is the greatest desi- 
deratum in preserving the teeth; and now we will 
talk about the choice of the toothbrush, which is also 
an all-important thing, as many persons seriously 
injure their teeth by using hard brushes, and as it 
were rubbing the gums away from the teeth and thus 
causing them to become loose and fall out. When 
the gums of a person who uses such toothbrushes are 
examined they are often found to be more or less 
destroyed towards the roots of the teeth, thus denu- 
ding the latter by drawing from themthe supply of 
blood needful to their vitality, and producing pre- 
ternatural decay. No specimen of hogs’ bristles can 
well be too soft for this use,and when employed with 
a suitable dentrifice, they answer every purpose. In 
some cases of irritable gumsit is well to do away 
with the toothbrush entirely, and use a sponge rubber, 
which is easily made by fastening a piece of soft 
sponge tothe handle of a worn-out toothbrush. This 
instrument is very desirable for the use of young 
children as well as for grown persons, There is apt 
to grow upon some persons’ teeth a species of false 
enamel or tartar, which, if allowed to remain, will 
pusii the gum farther and farther back until it leaves 
the fangs of the teeth quite bare above the true 
enamel, so that even sound teeth are destroyed by 
it. ‘I'his false enamel must be carefully removed, 
for the gum will no more grow over the least par- 
ticle of it than the flesh will heal over the point of a 
thorn. 

Ripe strawberries rubbed upon the teeth are very 
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serviceable in removing tartar and the yellow sub- 
stances which sometimes appear. When the tooth- 
ache, with its agonizing pangs, assails us, we are 
often told that cold steel is the only permanent remedy 
—but if we are near to a dentist of good reputation 
we can find relief at his hands without the applica- 
tion of instruments, A drop of creosote and a mite 
of arsenic will destroy the aching nerve in a few 
hours, and then the dentist’s skill can fill up the aper- 
ture with gold or cement, and the tooth is “amaist as 
gude as new.” Butif weare miles from the den- 
tist, a bit of cotton dipped into chloroform will drive 
away the pain, and then if we can procure a small 
bit of gutta percha, and soften it in boiling water, and 
press it into the tooth firmly, and smooth it down 
with the finger several times, hardening it by holding 
cold water on that side for a few moments, the tooth 
will be made serviceable for many years to come, 

For an outward application for toothache we have 
also found the following beneficial: Take ten drops 
of essence of bergamot, and mix with it six drachms of 
spirits of camphor, and two drachms of solution of am- 
monia, Put two drops on to a bit of cotton and apply 
to the aching nerve. 

The following is an invaluable wash for the teeth: 
Dissolve two ounces of powdered borax in three 
pints of hot water. Before quite cold add one table- 
spoonful of spirits of camphor, and two tablespoonfuls 
of tincture of myrrh ; bottle and cork tightly. Add 
one wineglass of this mixture to a tumbler of warmish 
water, morning and evening, and apply it witha 
soft brush or sponge rubber. This solution will pre- 
serve and beautify the teeth, arrest incipient decay, 
and produce a healthy action on the gums, and is the 
best thing wherewith to rinse the mouth. 

It is an easy thing to whiten the teeth by the use 
of acids or corrosive substances, but these will in- 
variably injure the enamel, and thus produce decay. 
The following recipe for tooth-powder possesses 
three essential virtues ; giving an odorous breath, 
preserving the enamel, and cleansing and preserving 
the gums: Powdered orris root, half an ounce; 
powdered Peruvian bark, one ounce; prepared chalk, 
one ounce; powdered charcoal, two ounces; oil of 
bergamot, or lavender, 20 drops. These ingredients 
must be reduced to an impalpable powder and 
thoroughly mixed in a druggist’s mortar. 





THE STRANGE MECHANIC, 

Or Stuart the following anecdote is related : He 
had put up at an inn, and his companions were 
desirous, by putting roundabout questions, to find 
out his calling or profession. Stuart answered, with 
a grave face and serious tone, that he sometimes 
dressed gentlemen’s and ladies’ hair. At that time 
high-cropped, pomatumed hair was all the fashion. 

‘* You are a hair-dresser, then ?”’ 

** What,” said he, ‘“‘do I look like a barber ?” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but I inferred it from 
what you said. If I mistook you, may I take the 
liberty toask what you are, then ?” 

‘* Why I sometimes brush a gentleman’s coat or 
hat, and sometimes adjust a cravat.” 

“Oh, you are a valet, then, to some nobleman ?” 

* A valet! Indeed I am not. Iam no servant. 
To be sure, I make coats and waistcoats for gentle- 
men.” 

* On, you are a tailor,” 

“ A tailor? Do I look like a tailor? I assure 
you I never handled a goose, other than a roasted 
one.” 

By this time they were all in a roar. 

** What are you, then ?” said one. 

“T'll tell you,” said Stuart. ‘ Be assured, all I 
have said is literally true. I dress hair, brush hats 
und coats, adjust a cravat, and make coats, waist- 
coats and breeches, and likewise boots and shoes, 
at your service.” 

“Oh, ho! a boot and shoemaker, after all 

“Guess again, gentlemen. I never handled boot 
or shoe but for my own feet and legs ; yet ail I have 
told you is true.” 

** We may as well give up guessing.” 

** Well, then, I will give you, upon my honour as 
a gentleman, my bona fide profession. I get my 
bread by making faces.” 

He then screwed his countenance, tvisted the 
lineaments of his visage, in a manner such as 
Samuel Foote or Charles Matthews might have 
envied. His companions, after loud peals of laugh- 
ter, each took credit to himself for having suspected 
that the gentleman belonged to the theatre, and 
they all knew he must be a comedian by profession, 
when, to their utter astonishment, he assured them 
that he was never on the stage, and very rarely 
saw af inside of a playhouse, or any similar place 


> 


of amgsement. They all now looked at each other 
in uttér amazement. Before parting, Stuart said to 
his companions : 

“Gentlemen, you will find that all I have said of 
my various employinents is comprised in these few 
words. Lam a portrait painter! If you will callI 








shall be ready and willing to brush you a coat or 
hat, dress your hair & la mode, supply you, if in 
need, with a wig of any fashion or dimensions, ac- 
commodate you with boots or shoes, give you 
raffles or cravat, and make faces for you,” 








JUSEPHINE BEAUVILLIERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Julietie’s Secret,” “The Rose of Kemdale,’’ 
etc., etc. 
———_——__— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
Wor gives it satisfaction to our blood 
‘That we must curb it upon other's proof, 
To be forbid the sweets that seem so good 
For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 
Shakespeare. 
‘ In the recess of the bay window stood Chat- 
eris. : 

Josephine uttered a cry of surprise. She stepped 
backwards, but Chatteris advanced to meet her, 
holding out both hands towards her in an implor- 
ing attitude. 

** Josephine,” he said, ‘‘ you must pardon me for 
this ruse, by which I have managed to see you 
once more. I sought for you everywhere, I in- 
quired on all hands ; but every trace of you seemed 
lost in the town of Northwick St. John’s. I called 
at your father’s, but I was positively there denied 
admittance. I never managed once to get speech 
of him. All kinds of reports were current, but I 
heeded them not, although they distressed me ina 
measure.” 

Josephine did not ask what these reports were. 

Meanwhile her good friend, the farmer, looked 
with an eye of astonishment mingled with suspi- 
cion at the handsome face and form of the young 
officer. 

Josephine had never mentioned his name, and 
yet there seemed to be a complete understanding 
between these young persons. 

The pallor and alternate blushing of Josephine, 
the glowing cheek, sparkling eye, and agitated 
voice of Chatteris, all proved that this pair were 
old friends, if not lovere—and yet there had been 
something strictly honourable in the request made 
by Chatteris that Miss Beauvilliers should not 
come to Langley unprotected or without witnesses. 

The good farmer was puzzled to understand what 
it all meant. He looked with an eye half-suspicious, 
half-kindly upon Chatteris. As yet he had not 
spoken. He took a seat, and satisfied himself with 
listening attentively to the conversation between 
the strange young gentleman and the beautiful 
Josephine. 

“TI saw in the paper your advertisement for a 
situation,” said Chatteris, “‘and instinct pointed 
out to me that the person named was yourself. I 
wrote and discovered the truth of the surmise, and 
then I resolved to put myself in direct communica- 
tion with you. If you really are in want of such 
a situation, why should you not accept one in the 
family of Miss Woodville ?” 

Josephine started—a pallor overspread her beauti- 
ful features, her dark blue eyes sparkled, they 
almost blazed—astonishment, pain, indignation, 
almost anger, flashed from beneath her long lashes. 

‘* Miss Woodville !” she echoed. 

“T hasten to explain,” cried Chatteris, in an 
agitated voice. ‘“ You know”’—and here he turned 
partially and apologetically towards the farmer— 
“you are aware that I am about to marry Miss 
Woodville.” 

He paused, and seemed to swallow this un- 
pleasant fact with a great effort. 

“T am about to marry Miss Woodville,” he ro- 
peated. “*Miss Woodville requires a lady companion, 
whom she will remunerate very handsomely, I be- 
lieve she will give a hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
She has commissioned me to look out for sucha 
lady. After we are married this lady may or may 
not accompany us upon our marriage tour, but [ 
rather think not ; and in that case nothing will be 
easier than to procure another situation, going from 
such a house as Stoneleigh Priory. There is no 
occasion for Miss Woodville to know how much 
pains I took especially to find you out. 

“And yet,” continued Chatteris, “I have freely 
and frankly confessed to her that you had won my 
heart, Josephine, before my circumstances became 
so desperate. I told her, however, that every re- 
bellious thought was set at rest, and I had 
conquered my foolish passion. For what coulda 
penniless and ruined man offer you, save care and 
poverty ? And so, Josephine, Miss Woodville 
listened to me calmly, kindly and patiently. She 
is actuated now by no angry jealousy towards 

ou. On the contrary, she expressed the greatest 

indness, the most generous sympathy. She asked 
me if I would try and seek you out. ‘ And then,’ 
said she, we might place her somewhere near 
to us. Many ladies would be glad of a companion so 
elegant, so amiable, so talented. She was very 





much burdened here—in the town of Northwick St, 
John’s—with the support of her whole family. She 
is gone away, nobody om whither, except perhaps 
her father, who has probably placed her in some 
hard position, where she has to labour from morn. 
ing till night, and probably she sends all her earn. 
ings home to him here. I wish, therefore, you 
would seek her out, Chatteris.’ I did not tell her, 
Josephine, but at that very time I was engaged in 
searching for you on all sides eagerly. Three days 
afterwards I saw youradvertisement. Instinct told 
me that it was yours. I sought you out—and now 
you know the whole. You have only toaccept Miss 
Woodville’s offer, you have only to state that you 
are willing to come, and the matter is settled.” 

“* This is all very fine,” cried the farmer, “ andI 
have no reason whatever, sir, to doubt you—at tho 
same time this young lady is under my protection, 
and I cannot permit her to go unless I myself place 
her under the protection of Miss Woodville.” 

Chatteris smiled. f 

“I desire nothing better, my dear sir,’’ he said, 
“Why, you could not imagine that I intended to 
insult Miss Beauvilliers by inviting her to accom- 
oped me alone to Stoneleigh Priory! If you would 

good enough to conduct her there, after she has 
heard from Miss Woodville, I shall be only too 
thankful to you.” , 

‘My missis and I will both take hor,” cried the 
farmer, : 

So it was settled; at least, it only remained for 
Josephine to receive a letter from Miss Woodville. 

And then Chatteris invited the farmer, his son, 
and Josephine, to partake of a handsome lunch. 

The conduct of the young man was studiously 
polite, excessively respectful towards Josephine. 

He managed to banish everything loverlike from 
his words and his actions. His eloquent eyos 
though spoke in spite of himself. The farmer, 
however, did not perceive those love glances. ‘l'ho 
young gentleman conversed with him on crops, 
weather and politics, andthe farmer soon formed a 
high opinion of him. 

Josephine, however, wa$ not so blind to the stats 
of Chatteris’s feelings. 

She knew too that her own responded to them. 
She comprehended clearly that her new position 
would be fraught with danger. Nay, more thay 
that, she had deep and strong suspicion regarding t 
sincerity of Miss Woodville. And yet with all this 
Josephine felt that her love was more powerful than 
her wisdom. 

The charm which Chatteris exercised over her was 
like a fatal spell, a bewildering fascination from 
which she could not escape. And she told herself 
that since Miss Woodville sought her out, and 
offered her an asylum in her house, she would accept 
the situation, do her duty there, and drink in the 
too dear delight of listening to the voice of Chatteris 
occasionally, and looking upon that face which was 
to her a sight bright and blessed as the face of the 


sun. 

When the lunch was over the farmer rose to take 
his leave, he could not afford to spend the whole day 
away from the fields of the Rye House. 

Chatteris accompanied them to the station, there 
he grasped the hand of Josephine in parting—there 
was a look of mute anguish in his dark eyes which 
started Miss Beauvilliers. 

When the train was in motion she asked herself, 
with a girl’s wonder, why he should look so sad; for 
her part, her innocent heart was dancing with joy 
at the prospect of so soon being throwa into his 
way, of conversing with him, or at least looking upon 
his face daily. : 

She had made up her mind long ago to the fact 
that she was never to be his wife, and since she had 
never been engaged to him—never possessed him a8 
her affianced and acknowledged lover, she had never 
had to go through the fearful ordeal of loss, she had 
simply loved romantically, but hopelessly, she had 
never been disappointed or deceived. Av 
now the lady whom he was about to marry had 
offered her an asylum, and handsome remuneratioa 
in her family, not because she was a lovelora 
damsel, pining for a lost lover, but because Chat- 
teris had once entertained a romantic fancy for her, 
and Miss Woodville wished to show how generous 
she could be, how noble, how unsuspacting- 
What large sympathies she had for all in whom 
he had ever taken an interest. Josephine tried to 
regard the affair in this light, and she succeeded. 
- . easy for us to believe that which we wish to 

elieve. 

Only that look of Chatteris haunted her with its 
wild expression of pent-up passion. : 

It was as though she had been permitted to 
glance into a cave where a chained lion was con- 
fined—a noble beast, but savage, maddened, furious. 
Ob! if that chain were broken ! - 

Something like a shudder passed over Josephine. 

That night she had a strange dream, She thought 
that she was wandering through some delightful 
garden, where the breeze was balmy as the air that 
blew through Eden; large trees whispered aud 
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rustled and throw great shadows on the rich green 
turf, where grew flowers of all hucs; 2 stream of 
crystal water flowed between foliaged banks down 
to a grove whero giant fruit trees held out taeir 
loaded branches in high relief against the blue sky. 

It seemed that fruits and flowers of all seasons 
andall climes were ripeand blooming together. 
Ani herein was an evil omen, those would say who 
ure learned in dream lore. 

Yellow and purple grapes were trained in heavy 
clusters, from tree to tree, and yet scarlet atrawber- 
ries those coral treasures of June, enamelled the 
round. 

‘The blooming peach, and the white-heart cherry 
grew ripe and ruddy side by side. Tufts of violets 
and primroses were interspersed between beds blaz- 
ing with the glory of the verbena and the geranium. 

The sound of music came on the breeze, and then 
Josephine, through an opening in the trees, saw a 
party of brightly clad dames and noble gentle- 
men dancing to the strains of some unearthly and 
weird music. 

Soon she began to distinguish the forms and 
faces of some of the dancers—the beautiful Marian 
with her long flaxen hair falling on her shoulders 
floated by in the arms of the dwarf Potowski. 
Ludicrous he looked, his huge head not reaching 
her elbow, his small arms grasping her white skirts. 
She seemed the very incarnation of grace, while he 
represented the type of the grotesque and absurd. 

They passed out of sight, and the next couple 
that Josephine recognized was none other than 
Chatteris and the humpbacked heiress. It seemed 
that Chatteris did not perceive her, but the 
malignant eyes of Elfrida Woodville fixed them- 
selves with a wicked gleam on the face of Josephine, 
and at the same moment a loud thunder-clap 
echoed through the enchanted garden—trees, 
flowers, fruits, dancers, all disappeared. In place 
of them Josephine saw only an angry flood rolling, 
roaring, foaming—the water was dark and dis- 
coloured. She was swept away by it. It over- 
whelmed her. 

On all sides she perceived only this discoloured 
water, except that against the far horizon stood 
large blue hills, calm and still, and changeless. 
On, on, swept the flood, and she along with it. 

She was approaching now a black cavern, and if 
once she should be carried within its dark recesses 
she felt that her fate would be death. 

But before she was dashed into the blackness of 
this terrible place she awoke with a start, 
trembling in every limb, and wondering what this 
dream foreboded—the flood and the darkness that 
followed upon the passing by of the heiress. 

*I feel convinced,’ said Josephine to herself, 
“that Miss Wocdville is my enemy. I am doing 

I fear, in entering her house. My 
Jooks will betray my love when in the pre- 
sence of Chatteris. I had better not enter 
Stoneleigh Priory—that great mansion where my 
poor grandmother met with her fate. I may meet 
with mine there—and yet—and yet I have not 
strength of mind to resist this tempting offer.” 

And then she took a prudent view of the caso, 
and told herself that the large salary she was to 
receive should, and ought to be a great considera- 
tion for a penniless girl in her circumstances, 

Finally, she decided that she would go. She 
would enter the enchanted garden of her dream. 
Andif the flood came and desolation and death— 
well, she would have seen Chatteris, she would have 
lived in the atmosphere blessed by his presence, she 
would have listened to his voice, looked upon his 
face and felt the loving clasp of his hand once 
more. 

In short, Josephine Beauvilliers was falling now 
more deeply and fervently in love with Chatteris 
than she had ever fallen. 

It was a new phase in her existence, this sudden 
meeting with him again. She had imagined she 
had forgotten him, or, at least, that she had schooled 
herself into patience,and she found that she was 
Wrong. 

The days passed on, and there came a kindly and 
polite note from Miss Woodville, expressing every- 
thing that was feminine and sympathetic and 
generous. 

“T have heard so much of you from my dear 
Chatteris,” wrote the heiress, “that I feel con- 
vinced there must be a bond of sympathy between 
us. Come to Stoneleigh Priory and consider it as 
your home.”’ 

The master of the Rye House and his good wife 
considered that the fortune of their protégéo was 
indeed made. 

The day arrived which was to see them start for 
the neighbourhood of Northwick St. John’s, where 
stood Stoneleigh Priory. 

Josephine’s arrangements were soon made ; her 
small baggage was packed, and she was equipped 
ready to start. It was within two days of the 
month of June. The whole country burst out into 
blossom and foliage; the birds were singing in 
every green tree, but yet a dark cloud hung over 





the wide landscape like a portent of evil. Thunder 
was surely lurking within its dark bosom—thunder 
and storm and peril. 

Josephine, with her finely strung nerves, and 
highly organized temperament, was keenly alive to 
every atmospheric change. A foreboding chill crept 
over her. She‘stood under the rustic porch of the 
Rye House, awaiting the arrival of the farmer’s 
good wife. In a little while that lady arrived. 
Josephine’s little neatly packed trunk was carried 
by one of the farm boys. 

At the garden gate they encountered the farmer 
and his eldest son, and the little cavalcade proceeded 
towards the station. 

Though Josephine had never ventured beyond the 
precincts of the Rye House alone since the day 
of entering it. Her terror of the Lady Vengea had 
subsided of late, and she trusted that that extra- 
ordinary if not insane personage had forgotten her 
during her subsequent exciting discussions and 
violent rupture with the Count Potowski. 

But while walking along the country road under 
the dark sky she perceived approaching her at some 
distance a carriage which she recognized. The 
liveries, the horses, were those appertaining to 
Tempestcloud Castle. 

Josephine clung convulsively to the arm of the 
farmer. 

ed Vengea—Lady Vengea is coming!” she 
said. 

The farmer stood firm as a rock, and smileda 
calm and kindly smile upon the beautiful face of 
Josephine. 

* You have nothing to fear,’”’ he said; *‘ the law 
will protect you. The Lady Vengea has no right to 
lay a finger upon you. Nay, she has more reason to 
fear you—for you could proceed against her at once 
for unlawful detention, and in any court you 
might recover heavy damages.” 

“ But my father ?’’ said Josephine. ‘* You will re- 
member that I am much under age, and my father 
can force me to return tothe Lady Vengea. Any- 
thing for money——” 

Josephine wrung her hands, and began to weep. 

“ It is hard to say so of one’s father—butit is no 
less true that papa thinks all other suferings are 
as naught compared with the wantof means. Itis 
nothing to him that the Lady Vengea is mad and 
dangerous, capable, I verily believe, of murder. 
Oh! here she comes! Hide me, hide me!” 

But the lane was enclosed by tall banks, on the 
summits of which grew high hedges of hawthorn. 
There were no means of escaping. 

The farmer drew the arm of Josephine tightly 
within his own, his wife and study son brought 
up the rear. And now behold them close to the car- 
riage of the Lady Vengea. 

The tall footman recognized Miss Beauvilliers, 
and almost at the same moment the remarkable 
head of the weird lady was thrust out of the window. 
She called upon her servants to stop, and the car- 
riage was drawn up in such a manner as to obstruct 
the farther progress of the farmer and his family. 

Lady Vengea’s gray hair was surmounted by a 
bonnet of crimson velvet, ornamented with feathers 
of the same hue, a shawl of white crape was fastened 
by a brooch formed of an immense ruby. Her 
attenuated face looked hard, scornful, mocking. It 
did not so much express wrath,as an unmeasured 
contempt. 

“Do not be afraid,” she said, “ do not imagine 
that I am about to carry you off. I havo known all 
about you for a longtime. I could have pounced 
upon you any moment, and with your father’s full 
consent. But I wash my hands of you now alto- 
gether. I have withdrawn my bounty from your 
father, so that he is once more starving upon his 
sixty pounds a year. He was very extravagant, and 
soon ran through the money I senthim. You need 
not imagine, mademoiselle, that I am going to trouble 
myself any longer inregard to your affairs. Ingra- 
titude such as yours merits but one mode of treat- 
ment, the bitterest contempt, and that I deal out 
to you in the fullest measure.” 

Lady Vengea then signed to her coachman to 
drive on. He wheeled the carriage about, causing 
the party of pedestrians to start aside suddenly, 
and then the carriage drove off at a great pace. 

Josephine proceeded with her friends to the 
station. 

It was a relief to her to know that she was safe 
from the glittering yet deadly patronage of the 
Lady Vengea, at the same time she could not but 
feel a pang, but at the news which she heard of her 
father, whom, with all his faults she loved so 
tenderly—that he was again starving upon his sixty 
pounds a year. 

“ But,” thought she to herself, ‘‘I can soon send 
him money. I shall only retain enough for bare 
necessities.” 

And then she resolved that she would sell the 
jewels, the gift of Lady Vengea, and send the 
money to her father. 

Arrived at the station, and the places taken, 
Josephine and her protectors were soon fairly on 





their way to Northwick St. John’s. It was ajourney 
by rail of about two hours and a half. 

Arrivel there, Josephine discovered that the 
Stoneleigh Priory carriago was awaitin: her arrival. 

The farmer's family hesitated somewhat before 
taking their places in this magnificent equipaze ; 
but, reflecting that Josephine was unprotected, the 
farmer came to the conclusion that it was only 
right for him to see her to the end of her journey. 
Accordingly they all proceeded towards the Wood- 
ville mansion. Arrived there, they were shown 
into a splendid ante-chamber, and here, after a 
little while, Miss Woodville entered 

The heiress, or, more properly speaking, the mis- 
tress of Stoneleigh Priory, was simply clad on this 
occasion in a plainly made dress of violet-colourcd 
silk, She wore no ornaments, no jewels of any kind, 
only a plain white collar and cuffs, and her thick 
raven hair was arranged in heavy plaits. But it 
seemed to Josephine that Elfrida had certainly 
grown plainer than ever, if that were possible. Her 
complexion was muddy and sallow, her squint was 
more palpable than ever, her black eyebrows met 
in a thicker and more obstinate knot above the 
bridge of her coarse, hooked nose. Her figure 
too seemed to have increased in bulk, and her 
hump seemed larger. It was, no doubt, all of it 
fancy. Josephine had been a long while without 
seeing Miss Woodville, and had partially forgotten 
the outward appearance of that lady. 

The farmer’s son opened his large round eyes— 
he had not been greatly tutored in politeness—and 
he could hardly restrain an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

Miss Woodville bowed, stared a little rudely for 
a well-bred lady at the excellent country people 
who had accompanied Josephine, and then ad- 
vanced, extending her hand, exclaiming : 

“Ah! Miss Beauvilliers, charmed to see you. 
Welcome to Stoneleigh Priory.” 

Josephine rose, bowed, and sat down again, 
almost in school-girl fashion. She was timid, she 
blushed and trembled in the presence of her new 
mistress, for assuredly Miss Woodville was her 
mistress. She felt that from the moment the lady 
of the Priory entered the room. 

‘*You will take some refreshment?” said Miss 
Woodville, coldly, addressing the family of tno 
farmer. 

But the farmer’s independent spirit rose against 
the contemptuously offered hospitality. He stood 
upon his feet, drew his stalwart form to its utmost 
height, and then bowed respectfully to the lady of 
the Priory. 

“I thank you much, madam,” he said, * but we 
will not intrude a moment longer. [ ought to 
apologize for coming at all. But this young lass 
is a pretty lass and a good lass, an she has 
nobody just now to stand up for her, and so I did 
not like to let her travel alone, and I have brought 
her here that I might place her safely under your 
protection.” 

The good farmer could scarcely have hit upon a 
speech less likely to recommend Josephine to the 
kindly sympathies of the ugly Miss Woodville. 

“A pretty lass, forsooth,” thought she herself, 
“too beautiful, I conjecture, to travel alone. She 
must needs have this clodhopping farmer, his 
booby son, and stout wife to protect her. They 
rogard her evidently in the same light in which 
Chatteris does—a Dresden china shepherdess, who 
ought to be kept under a glass shade, a hothouse 
plant, whom a breathof wind would slay. Very 
well, we will take care of her.’’ 

Then Miss Woodville turned once more towards 
the farmer. 

“‘ITregret very much,” she said, “that you will 
take no refreshment. Good morning. Miss Beau- 
villiers, will you come this way ?” 

But first of all Josephine clung affectionately to 
her friend, the farmer’s wife, and shook hands 
heartily with the farmer and his son. 

“‘Thanks, thanks, my dear kind friends,” she 
said, “‘I am not ungrateful! I will write to you 
often.” 

Then she followed Miss Woodville from the room.- 

“By Jove!” cried the farmer’s son, as he was 
accompanying his parents down the broad steps 
leading from the Priory, “‘whata squint and a 
hump she has. I would rather marry Bessie But- 
terfly, the dairyman’s daughter at Langley, with- 
out a penny in her purse, than yonder ugly woman, 
if she had cellars full of gold and diamonds.”’ 


OHAPTER XXX. 
Oh villains, vipers! 
Dogs easily won to fawn on any man, 
Snakes in my heart blood warmed that 
sting my heart. Shakespeare, 
No news of D'‘ana—day followed day, and tire 
hearts of her pare ats grew sick with hope deferret. 
The rumour of her -aysterious disappearance reached 
that detective wit) whom Diana had plotted for the 
recovery of the jew :Is. d 
Seeing that thi: zs had assumed so serious an 
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aspect, this man came forward now, and volunteered 
all the information in his power. 

Then it was that Mrs. Dalby, the townspeople, 
and even Colonel Hastings began to surmise that 
they had wronged Diana. ‘I'here had been no secret 
or clandestine lover. She had really been ac- 
tuated by a generous impulse, when she had rushed 
so wildly through the night with the intention of 
restoring the jewels to the colonel. } 

The story of the robbery in the barn met with full 
eredence from some, but was received with suspicion 
by others. ¥ 

Colonel Hastings now thoroughly believed in the 
truth, purity and ‘singleness of purpose of the girl 
whom he had loved. He met the detective face to 
face, and recognized him again, examined his cre- 
dentials, and then acknowledged how utterly with- 
out foundation had been his suspicions of the beau- 
tifal daughter of the doctor. 

True, she had ceased to love him, nay, she never 
had loved him, and here had been her weakness, in 
that she had not known her own mind from the first. 
She had never disgraced herself by a clandestine 
and vulgar attachment. : 

She had been the victim doubtless, a second time, 
of the odious woman of the barn, who discovering 
that she was in communication with the detective, 
had tracked her out, and probably murdered her. 
And now to find the murderess, to discover the 
jewels, was all that could be thought of for the 

resent, 

, We, who are in the secret, who know the true cul- 
prits, may fairly stand aghast with astonishment 
at the depth of conceit, the phlegmatic unconcern 
with which the two chief actors in this terrible 
drama contemplated the excitement, the anguish, 
the anxiety of the friends of Diana, and the com- 
motion which the mysterious occurrence occasioned 
in the little town of Northwick St. John’s. 

Mrs. Childerstone received her cheque for a hun- 
dred and eighty pounds, the purehase of an ima- 
ginary house in Worcestershire, and Mrs. Wilcox, 
wise Mrs. Wilcox, lay all this time out of the money, 
and never once attempted to offer the diamonds and 
rubies for sale. 

They were locked safely into a strong mahogany 
box, and this box was placed in a deep drawer of a 
strong oaken chest, which chest was placed close to 
Mrs. Wilcox’s bed-head. 

No eye had seen those sparkling treasures, since 
the night when Diana lost them in the barn, save 
the eyes of Mrs. Childerstone and Mrs. Wilcox. 
Not a shadow of suspicion pointed to either of these 
persons. Indeed how should it, seeing thatthe deteo- 
tive had not arrived in the neighbourhood of North- 
wick St. John’s, until some time after the establish- 
ment of Mrs. Childerstone at Dighting’s Farm, as 
the housekeeper of Mr. Hamer. 

As for Mrs, Wilcox, that lady was not only above 
all suspicion, but enjoyed a reputation for sanctity 
scareely equalled and certainly not excelled by any 
personage in town or country. 

Mrs. Wilcox paid periodical visits to the afflicted 
family in St. Peter’s Street. It was her policy to 
repudiate the idea that any harm had befallen Diana, 
and in this system of argument she appeared to be 
actuated by the purest philanthropic motives, the 
desire of assuaging the anguish of the mourning 
parents, and of holding out to them a hope of the 
return one day, of their lovely but undutiful 
child. 

Spring was fast ripening into summer. 

It was a warm, brilliant afternoon in June, and 
Mrs. Wilcox sat in a small back parlour, used only 
in summer time. 

It was on the ground floor, and opened by means 
of a French window upon the pleasant flower garden, 
which had been poor Diana’s especial hobby. 

The room was furnished in green—green carpet, 
green chairs, green sofa. The white lace curtains 
were gently swayed in and out by the breeze, 

A tea equipage, plates of thin new bread and 
butter freshly cut, a little china teapot, pretty cups 
and saucers, a large dish full of strawberries, a 
crystal bow] filled with powdered loaf-sugar, a great 
jug full of cream, testified to the hospitality of the 
doctor’s wife. 

Mrs. Wilcox had taken off the large straw hat 
which she wore during hot weather. She had placed 
it on the little sofa, and she sat now with her hands 
piously folded on her lap, her eyes closed, her mouth 
tightly compressed. 

Mrs. Dalby presided over the teapot, Very pale 
and worn looked the poor lady. It was singular 
that she should have found such comfort in the 
society of the gossiping Mrs. Wilcox, whom her 
beautiful daughter had always despised and disliked. 
But so it was. 

“Depend upon it, dear madam,” said Mrs. Wil- 
cox, *‘ you willsee Diana again one of these days. 
It is ridiculous to associate her ¢ sappearance with 
any tragic event. Dianais with her lover. Let us 
hope he has become her husband »y this time. The 
Jewels are asuflivient fortune fr them to subsist 
upon not only with comfort but im elegance. They 





are probably residing abroad. But in the course of 
a fow aaa Diana will begin to think of her own 
private personal property, the two hundred a year 
which is settled upon herself. She will write or she 
will come for it, then the mystery will be solvedand 
our heart will be set at rest,” 

me Heaven grant it,” sobbed Mrs. Dalby, “‘ Heaven 
grant it, my dear friend !” . 

“There is no oceasion,” cried Mrs. Wilcox, “ for 
so much despair. Did not a young girl disappear 
during last winter in leaving this very house, and 
have not news come lately that she is filling a situ- 
ation as companion to Miss Woodville, of Stone- 
leigh Priory ?” : 

“That is quite different,” cried Mrs. Dalby, and 
her sobs redoubled, “that girl was sent away by 
her father. Itis well known now in the town. He 
sold her, I believe, to that extraordinary and eccen- 
tric Lady Vengea Tempestcloud. She has escaped 
frum the clutches of that woman and now she fills 
an honourable position, But my Diana, my Diana !”’ 

Here the mother uttered a cry of despair and 
wrung her hands. 

Mrs. Wilcox improved her opportunity by passing 
her cup for more tea, and then she helped herself to 
three large tablespoonfuls of the strawberries. She 
poured cream over these and sweetened them with 
sugar to her liking, then she began to eat, and com- 
menced another string of platitudes. 

** Diana was too much indulged,” said Mrs. Wil- 
cox. “I never had any children of my own,” here 
the widow wiped her eyes, “ but if I had I feel con- 
vinced I should never have erred on the side of false 
indulgence, It is a cruelty.” 

“Tf I conld only be sure,’ cried Mrs. Dalby, 
‘*that my child was alive—alive, no matter if she 
were disgraced, wicked, nay, steeped in shame to 
the very lips. Anything, anything, so that I 
might hope to behold my child again, hear her voice, 
take her hand in mine, and look into her eyes 
pronounce her pardon. But, oh, I havea cruel con- 
viction that she is dead and gone, dead and gone! 
You know the detective positively states that her 
whole anxiety was to recover the lost jewels. That 
dreadful woman who robbed her in the barn must 
ee murdered her afterwards. I feel convinced 
of it.’ 

Mrs. Wilcox broke into a short, strange laugh. 

““ What an idea,” she said. “ Dearest madam, you 
allow your anxiety to carry you away. Asif the 
woman could kill her. Poor Diana would be qnite 
as likely to kill the woman, that is if they entered 
iato any struggle. But where could the woman 
find her? No,no, Diana must have left the house 
with her own free will—believe me she must.” 

* But who can say anything?” cried Mrs. Dalby, 
“about the man she is supposed to have eloped 
with. Whatis his name? Where did he eome from ? 
Has anybody been able to tell us anything definite 
about him ? No, Mrs. Wilcox, no! All that must 
have been a report got up by the enemies of my 
child, those who were envious of her beauty, her 
talent, her grace, her undaunted spirit. I wonder 
you cannot see it in the lightin which Ido. And 
now while we are upon the subject, I wish you would 
tell me, Mrs. Wilcox, who it was that informed you, 
several weeks ago, that my dear Diana had gone 
away with a pawnbroker’s assistant of -very low 
habits. I heard you say it, and it never struck me 
to ask you for the name of your author, ‘but now 
I will doso. Doctor Dalby has often urged this 
upon me.” 

Mrs. Wilcox had beenstirring her tea furiously 
for the last minute and a half. Her yellow face 
looked ghastly pale. She smiled though all the 
time, a determined smile. 

Still looking into her cup, still stirring her 
tea, she said, slowly and emphatically : 

“{ heard it from so many quarters that I could 
not tell you; it would be unfair to mention one 
person more than another.” 

“ It is unfair to me,” cried Mrs. Dalby, 
vehemently, “‘ to repeat this terrible tale and not 
to give me a chance of vindicating my child’s 
character.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Mrs. Wilcox, “ thatthrough 
trouble, my dear madam, your usually well-balanced 
mind has partially lost its equilibrium, and that 
you do not weigh things as you used to do; but I 
submit, for such is the duty of a Christian—for my 
friend’s sake I would submit to anything, and for 
your sake, dearest of friends, would I cheerfully go 
to the stake. Therefore, reproach me as you will, 
I am ever your faithfu] and humble servant.” 

In consequence of this pretty speech poor Mrs, 
Dalby was completely humiliated. 

“‘] beg your pardon,” she cried, “yes, you say 
true—my troubles have completely unhinged my 
mind, and have made me unjust towards my best 
friend.” 

After this the two ladies embraced. Mrs. Wilcox 
ate more strawberries and cream, drank more tea, 
and helped herself to another slice of rich seed eake. 
Then the tea things were cleared away, Mrs. Wilcox 
tied on her hat, and sallied forth through the 





French window on to the lawn, 
panied her. 

‘“‘ I willnot detain you any longer, dear madam,” 
said Mrs. Wilcox, “ because I know the doctor wil] 
be.coming home presently to dinner. An humble per. 
sonage like myself has always numerous duties to 

orm, I have made so excellent a meal myself, 
that I shall require nothing more until to-morrow 
morning. Abstemiousness and economy are my 
rales. When I leave here I have two or three poor 
sick yp visit, to whom I shall give the benefit 
of my advice and a trifle besides, a mite froma 
widow’s purse.” Here Mrs. Wilcox drew out her 
handkerchief once more, and wiped her eyes. 
“But for the present would you permit me to 
walk round your delightful garden, and to gather a 
sweet fresh nosegay, wherewith to brighten my 
humble home ?” ‘ 

“ Take all that you like, dear friend,” cried Mrs, 
Dalby, embracing her. 

Then the ladies separated, and Mrs. Wilcor 
sauntered down the doctor’s pleasant garden. 

There was a wide lawn planted with fruit trees, 
and this was separated by a tall hedge of roses from 
another garden, where pleasant little alleys and 
paths wound in and out among beds beautifully 
arranged and planted with vegetables—tall scarlet 
runners, peas, asparagus, glass houses for cucum- 
bers and marrows, and everand anon, a large apple, 
pear, or plum tree spread out its fruitful boughs, 
This garden again was separated from another bya 
luxuriant fence of lilac and laburnum, 

Passing under the blooming archway formed by 
these trees, Mrs. Wilcox found her way to the 
flower garden. This was always carefully attended 
to, roses, lilies, geraniums, all the favourite 
children of June, blossomed here luxuriantly. Mrs, 
Wilcox began to gather flowers hastily, one had 
almost a greedily. A very large bouquet was her 
object.- She had a theory that to be seen carrying 
flowers was often taken as a type of innocence and 
a wholesome love of nature. 

She had a little pocket-knife, this she opened, and 
she began to cut away roses without mercy. 

There was a large tree covered with yellow roses, 
which excited her especial cupidity, and for this she 
made straight. 

It was a tall tree, quite a bush, and standing next 
to a large lauristinus formed a screen even fora 
tall man. 

She was somewhat startled then, when hearing s 
footstep, she turned her head and encountered the 
handsome face of Paul:Clement. 

The setting sun shone full upon the young man, 
enveloping him in a halo of glory. 

He was very pale, and his large gray eyes seemed 
to blaze like fire-coals, yet he smiled upon Mrs. Wil- 
cox the blandest of smiles. He removed his hat 
from his head with the greatest politeness, and he 
said, gently: 

**-You are very fond of roses, Mrs. Wilcox.” 

“T love flowers,” cried the pious dame, with a 
sigh, and sheshook her head. ‘I admire nature in 
all her moods, and the beauty and freshness of 
flowers fill me with a delight which tunes my heart 
to thankfulness.”’ : 

“Yours is a happy frame of mind, madam,” said 
the young surgeon. 

He was still smiling, and his pale face seemed to 
to ’ ae whiter by contrast with the red of the sun- 
se 

* Yes,” returned Mrs. Wilcox, and she began to 
cut away at the yellow roses. ‘‘ Mine is a happy 
frame of mind, I am happy tosay. My sphere is 
humble, but I trust itisa-useful one. My pleasures 
are few and simple, but I enjoy them thoroughly. 
strive to be a friend to my fellow creatures, and my 
life flows along peacefully, pleasantly——’’ 

“* Let us add piously, m,”. cried Paul, “ three 
p’s. Iam rather given to alliteration—penceful, 
pleasant, and pious, Mrs, Wilcox, thus we ought to 
designate the most shining light in our little town. 

And again Paul Clement removed his hat. 

Mrs. Wilcox simpered and giggled. 

Phe are too complimentary, Mr. Clement,” sho 


sai 

“Not atall,’’ he answered. ‘ Only see what 
comfort you are in this household. You never 
enter it but to bring the healing balm of Gilead, 
which you pour, as it were, into the wounded hearts 
of the sorrowing parents of Diana Dalby.” 

Mrs. Wlcox shook her head several times, a04 
closed her eyes very tightly. 

“T strive to do my best,” she said, “my very 
best. I think, Mr. Clement, if you will excuse my 
plain speaking, there isin your case, ‘a young mau 3 
fancy lightly turned to thoughts of love,’ as Mr. 
Tennyson so beautifully expressed it, It was a pity: 
for Diana, though very pretty was very triflins, 
light-hearted, light-headed, giddy, vain, unstable. 
Your genius was worthy of finding a more conge- 
nial helpmate. There is no doubt "—here she lowered 
her voice—*“ but poor Miss Dalby has disgracec 
herself one way or the other, either by a low match 
or a wicked intrigue. Ido not think that even the 
desire of claiming the fortune which has been sat! 


Mrs. Dalby accom. 
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on herself will induce her again to face the towns. 
people or her parents.” 

Paul Clement looked at her fixedly. Y 

“ Then it is your firm conviction, Mrs. Wileox, that 
Diana will not return.” : 

“Jt is my firm conviction,” echoed Mrs. Wil- 


x. 
That she will never return at all?” demanded 
Paul Clement. ‘ 

“Never atall,” continued Mrs. Wilcox, cutting 
off a large yellow rose, 

“ One would almost think, madam,” observed the 
young man. “ Miss Dalby had let you into some of 
her secrets.” 

Mrs. Wilcox laughed a short little nervous 
laugh. 

“Oh, no, no,” she said. “I was never favoured 
with Miss Dalby’s confidence.” 

“Tt is a little strange then that you should be so 
well acquainted with herintentions. But I suppose 
that is to be attributed to the wonderful penetra- 
tion with which you are gifted.” 

“Tam wonderfully gifted with penetration,” re- 
plied Mrs. Wilcox. “Il always read Diana as plainly 
asa printed page. A girl unworthy of her admir- 
able parents.” 

Again Mrs. Wilcox shook her head, and again 
she closed her eyes. 

Paul Clement bit his lip, and a gleam shot ont of 
his eyes which spiritually, at least, was charged 
with wrath sufficient to have felled Mrs. Wilcox to 
the earth. 

But she was smirking down upon her yellow 
roses, and she did not notice the intense rage which 
agitated the features of the young surgeon. 

By the time she looked at him again he had re- 
gained command over his sountenance, and was 
smiling at the pions lady as politely as ever. 

“TI must not linger any longer here among the 
flowers,” he said, “even though to the temptation 
offered by their fragrance is added that of listening 
to your delightful converse. I must go in and 
study for the next three hours,” 

Clement bowed. 

Mrs. Wilcox simpered, and offered him her hand. 
In lieu of taking it, the young man bowed again, 
and then turned off towards the house. 

Mrs. Wilcox watched his retreating form. 

“He does not like me,” she said to herself. 
“Now, I wonder why? I have always been very 
kind tohim. 1 suppose it is because 1 have never 
praised that pert, bold——” 

She shuddered, and could not finish the sentence. 
an evil scowl contracted her brow. 

“Tt could not be helped,” she said; “it had to 
be done.” 

And then grasping her enormous bouquet of 
flowers Mrs. Wilcox wended her way from the doc- 
tor’s garden into the street, and then took the road 
to her own house. 

Arrived there she went to her room, locked the 
door, turned a suspicions glance towards the win- 
dows of the opposite houses, and then pulled down 
the blind of her own. 

After that she drew a bunch of keys from her 


pocket, unfastened the oaken chest, and drew out | 
the box which contained another box, which in its | 


turn, contained the jewels. 


Having unlocked these boxes she drew forth the | 


precious gems which had been the cause of so much 
misery. 

_There they were. The heavy necklace and ear- 
rings, the massive bracelets, gorgeous brooch and 
elegant cross,‘all of the purest gold, and set with 


the largest rubies surrounded by brilliants.of the. 


purest water. 
Never did the eye rest on more exquisite jewels, 
. _ Wilcox turned them over fondly in her 
ands. 
. “It is time that I disposed of them,” she said, 
‘they have lain here six weeks. Yes, I will go up 
to London by the night train. I will dispose of 
these ornaments to-morrow. And then I will return 
to Northwick St. John’s the day after. I shall state 
on my return that I was suddenly summoned to the 
ot ag of a friend, who has left me some pro- 
erty. 

Mrs. Wilcox then placed the jewels in a bag of 
jose leather which she forthwith sewed into her 

ays. 

She had that day given her little servant two 
days’ holiday, Consequently she feared no spy upon 
her actions. 

She uncorked a bottle of brandy, mixed some with 
water, and made a supper of cold beef and bread 
and butter. Sho then packed up a very small 
—s which she placed in a capacious pocket of her 

ss, 

Afterwards she put on her bonnet, drew down her 
veil, wrapped herself ina black shawl, and sallied 
forth from her house, which she locked up carefully, 
Securing the key about her person. 

hen she took her way to the station. Was she 
Watched ? did eager footsteps follow in her track ? 
Seated ina large compartment of a third-class 





carriage, crowded by country folks journeying south- 
wards, were two prying eyes fixed upon her, of which 
she was unconscious. Andin the cold gray light of 
the morning, when having taken her place in an 
omnibus, she was set down near the doorway of an 
old City inn, who was it that followed her into the 
passage, and peeped at her stealthily round a 
doorway, while she was bargaining with the land- 
lady for her breakfast ? 

It was a man with dark bushy whiskers, beard 
and moustache. A man with iron gray hair,‘a man 
wrapped in a dirty brown overcoat. 

4.ow was it then that the gray flashing eyes with 
which he followed her every movement were the 
eyes of the youthful, fair-haired Paul Clement ? 

(To be continued.) 





HOW TO FIND OUT WHOM ANY GIVEN PERSON 
WILL MARRY. 


Ir don't require an astrologer, a medium, ora gipsy 
with a dirty pack of cards, It is very simple—lies in 
a nutshell, and can be expressed in a few words, 
They are these: The last person you would naturally 
think of, 

If a girl expresses her fondness for majestic men 
with large whiskers, make up your mind that she will 
marry @ very small man with none. If she declares 
that ‘‘mind” is all she looks for, expect to see her 
stand before the altar with a pretty fellow who has 
just sense enough to tie a eravat bow. If, on the 
contrary, she declares that she must have a hand- 
some husband, look about you ‘for the plainest person 
in her circle of acquaintange,.and declare “ that is the 
man,” for it will be. 

Men ave almost as bad. The gentleman who de- 
sires a wife with a mind and a mission, marries a 
lisping bady who screams at the sight of a mouse, and 
hides her face when she hears a sudden Icnock at the 
door. And the gentlemanwho dreaded anything like 
strongmindedness, exults in the fact that his wife is 
exactly everything the declared he detested. 

If a girl says t2 one: “ Marry him! I'd rather 
die,” look upon the affair as settled, and expect cards 
to the wedding of those two people, 

If a man remarks of a lady :“*'Not my style at alt” 
await patiently the appearance of his name in the 
matrimonial cdiumm im -conuection with that very 
lady’s. 

And if any two people declare themselves “ friends 
and nothing more,” you may know what will come 


next, 

There is no fisy in all fais, andsuch matches 
are invariably the happiest. P. do not know 
themselves, and make,great mistakes about their own 
intentions. Lovejsterribly perplexing when he first 
begin to upset one’s theories, and when his arrow 
first pierces the heart there is such a fluttering there 
that it is hard to guess the cause. Besides, man pro- 
poses and Heaven disposes, and it is the “I don’t 
know what ”’ with which people fall in love, and not 
those peculiarities which could be given in a pass- 
port. . K. D. 








WE betieve there is no foundation for the state- 
ment which hag appeared both in English and French 
journals, to the effect that the Queen intends visit- 
ing St. Petersburg in the autumn. 

An Act of Parliament has just been issued to alter 
the shooting season for grouse and other game birds 
in Ireland. The season, by the statute of the 37th 
Geo. III., commenced on the 20th of August, and is 
now altered to the 12th of August. 

Ir is understood that on the arrival of Chumah 
and Susi, the attendants of Dr. Livingstone, in Eng- 
land, they will be examined before the Council of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and afterwards in- 
vited to dictate an account of the travels of the great 
missionary to some gentlemen, who will read a paper 
on the subject to the members of the society. 

PRESERVING WOODEN Taps FoR Casks.—The 
articles should be plunged in paraffin heated to about 
248 degrees Fah. until no air bubbles rise to the sur- 
face of the melted material. They are then allowed 
to cool, and the paraflin is removed from the surface, 
when nearly congealed, by thorough rubbing. ‘Taps 
thus treated, it is said, will never split or become im- 
pregnated with the liquid, and may be used in casks 
containing alcoholic liquors. 

Tue accouchement of the Princess Louis of Hesse 
Darmstadt increased the number of Her Majesty's 
grandchildren to twenty-five. The Princess Im- 
perial of Prussia has had four sons and four daugh- 
ters (one son has died) ; the Princess Louis of Hesse 
Darmstadt, two sons and five daughters (one son 
has died); the Princess Christian, two sons and two 
daughters; and the Prince of Wales, three sons and 
three daughters (one son has died), 

Tue electors of Buckinghamshire have subscribed 
1,1591. 15s. to defray the election expenses incurred 
by the Prime Minister in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of Mr. Tilley. That sum has been handed 
over to the agent of the right hon. gentleman. Mr, 





Disraeli states that he might have hesitated to accept 
this proof of confidence in him, but he adds, “ When 
I observe how spontaneously and how universally 
it has arisen, I can only look upon it as the act of 
a generous and a high-spirited constituency, which, 
though I may not merit, it would be presumption to 
decline.” 








ETIQUETTE TOWARDS THE POOR. 

A ctrcxe of richly-dressed young people wero 
awaiting rather impatiently a delayed boat A 
shabbily-dressed old man, who was standing back 
in the cold, volunteered some civil remark in a 
pleasant tone, but his only reply was a cold staro 
and an occasional sneer at his rags from one and 
another of the group. Oh, how those glances 
pierced through the worn coat to the very depths 
of the old man’s heart! More cutting than the 
fiercest blasts of the north wind are the shafts of 
ridicule. The old man quickly drew back, with a 
hopeless, dejected air, shutting back the misery in 
his own bosom which this thoughtless, unfeeling 
conduct had occasioned. 

A youth, sitting apart from the rest, had read, 
with a glance of his honest eye, the whole story. 
He saw the pain which was traced on the furrowed 
brow, an answering throb was awakened in his own 
bosom. Drawing nearer, he gave him a suitable 
and respectful answer to his remark and drew him 
into a little farther.conversation. 

It was delightful to see the quick and glad 
surprise which lighted the old man’s eye at this 
attention. The unkindness of the moment before 
was forgotten, so were his age and infirmities, and 
he seemed to feel that he was not so wholly cut off 
from the sympathies of the world as he had just 
now seemed. J. E. Mc. C. 





A BAFFLING PROBLEM. 

One cold winter evening, a knot of village wor- 
thies were convened in the parlour of a country inn, 
warming their fingers and telling stories and 
sracking jokes. The schoolmaster, the blacksmith 
and the barber, the constable, butcher and grocer, 
were all there, 

After they had drunk ale ani smoked to their 
hearts’ content, and when all the current topics of 
the day had been exhausted, the schoolmaster pro- 
posed anew game to relieve the monotony of the 
evening. Each one was to propound a puzzle to his 
nei and whoever should ask a question he 
himself could not solve should pay the reckoning 
for the entire company. 

The idea took at once, and the schoolmaster, “‘ by 
virtue of his office,’ called on Dick D., whom most 
persons thought an idiot, and a fewa knave, to 
put the first question. 

* Well, neighbours,” said Dick, drawling out hia 
words, and looking ineffably dull and stupid, “ you 
have seen where squirrels dig their holes, haven’t 
you? Can any of you tell me the reason why thoy 
never throw out any dirt ?” 

This was a“‘ poser,” and even the “ master ” had 
to “ give it up.” 

It now devolved on Dick to explain. 

‘The reason is,” said Dick, “‘ that they begin at 
the bottom of the hole!” 

“Stop ! stop !” cried the schoolmaster, startled 
out of all prudence by so monstrous an assertion, 
* pray, how does the squirrel get there ?” 

** Ah, master,” replied the cunning one, “ that’sa 
question of your own asking !"’ 

The result had not been anticipated. The “ school- 
master was abroad” at that particular juncture. 








Tue French papers announce that a great chess 
combat is to take place between the celebrated 
French and English players by telegraph, for a 
prize of 4,000/. 

A SALUTARY reform is being instituted in the 
sculpture department of the Louvre—a tablet stat- 
ing the subject, the sculptor and the date is to be 
placed on the pedestal of each statue. 

Baron RoruscHILp is now building a splendid 
mansion in the Avenue de Marigny, Champs Elys¢ées, 
at Paris, which is to cost six millions of francs. It 
will be the most sumptuous residence in Paris. 

THE last new thing in linendrapers’ siiops in 
Paris in a billiard-room for husbands and brothers 
to beguile the time while their fair companions 
are making their purchases. A good lunch and 
glass of wine are also provided gratis. 

Ture Emperor of China has ordered a collection 
to be made of Chinese poetry from the earliest 
times downwards. This collection will be published 
in 200 volumes. It is also stated that the Emperor 
has in his possession a library numbering above 
400,000 volumes. 

A curious law point has arisen in New York. A 
man, his wife and daughter all perished in a firo 
recently, and now, before the property of the de- 
ceased can be divided according to the law of entail, 
it is necessary to decide whether the wife or daugh- 
ter died first. 
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THE RIVALS. 


Tuy stood by the gate at the foot of the lane, 
where the daisies lifted their heads from among the 
‘green grass, she with one white arm resting upon the 
upper bar,and her eyes downcast, and he nervously 
striking his boot with his riding-whip. Both were 
alike indiffereut to the beauties of the landscape or 
the glories of the sunset. 

“So you think you can’t like me, do you, Nettie?” 
said Will Hazleton, a tinge of impatience in his 
tone. 

“Oh, I do like you, as a friend,” was the quiet 
answer. 

He switched his boot unmercifully for a minute, 
and then drawing a long breath, spoke again. 

“ ] don’t mean that, and you know it as well as you 
kuow that I love you, and yet you evade my words, 
and anvoy me as much as you can,’ 

“* | have told you repeatedly that it is useless for you 
and me to talk about love,” she replied, pushing her 
dark tresses from her shoulders, 

“ And that means e 

* Yes, that is exactly what it means,” she interposed, 
Aaughing. ‘“ Dou’t make me say it over again—l’m 
tired vi it.” 

“And of me, too, perhaps,’”’ he interrupted, petu- 
lantly. 

* Yes, when you talk so sillily and look so mourn- 
ful,” she rejoined, witha brilliant smile. “Come, 
now, cast away your dolefuluess; remember that I 
shall respect you as a friend, aud—your whip is almost 
worn out, isn’t it?” 

And she glanced downward in mock solicitude, 
her eyes sparkling with mischief. 

He flung the whip a dozen yards from him, and 
folded his arms. 

“Are you satisfied now ?” 

** You are losing your temper. I think I’ll return 
to the house,” she said, with gentle reproof. 





He put out one hand to detain her, and gazed upon 
her pleadingly. 

“Is it any wonder?” he exclaimed, passionately. 
“T can’t cry like a woman, and my feelings must 
have some vent. But you don’t realize it—you 
seem to think that I can take your denial as easily 
as you can give it; that because you won’t have me 
my love must expire at once. Good Heaven, Nettie, 
can’t you give me credit for any heart at all?” 

“JT can, and Ido. I am sorry if 1 have burt your 
feelings, but pray tell me how it would benefit either 
of us if I should pull my face down and sigh, and 
wish that I could return your regard, when I know 
that it is simply impossible? It would only make 
you feel worse, and cause me to appear ridiculous.” 

* Then sympathy is ridiculous, is it? I notice 
that you have a great deal to give to Martin Cle- 
ment——"” 

** Which I have a perfect right to do,” 

“Oh! Ah! of course! and you love him too, I 
suppose ?’’ he continued, anger gleaming in his eyes, 

* I do.” 

Hazelton’s face grew very white; he bit his lip, 
and clenched his hands. 

“I admire your taste,” he said, sneeringly. “ Here, 
for three years, I have loved you—I, who could give 
you the best home in the village, aud yet you cast me 
for a beor. 

“ He is as good as you are, and better too in dis- 
position !” replied Nettie, spiritedly. “ Had he your 
mouey he would make a better appearance with it 
than you do, and would never boast of it. Neither 
would he lower himself by flinging small spite in a 
girl’s face because she could not love him. I’d ad- 
vise you, Will, grand as you are, to study the 
good points of Martin’s character, and try to imitate 
them.” * 

Aud with a toss of her jetty ringlets she bade 
him a haughty ‘ Good-night,” and walked up the 
lane. 


+ Hazelton gazed after her im mingled grief, jes. 


| lousy, mortification and rage; then turning, he 
— his horse, and rode slowly down the 
| road. 
; He had not proceeded three rods ere he met Mar. 
tin Clement, aud the instant he beheld him a light 
of mingled hate and exultation flashed into his 
eyes. 

“How do you do, Mr, Hazelion ?” said Martin, 
pleasantly, as he leaped over the wall. 

**T don’t wish you to speak to me at all,” replied 
Will, scornfully. 

Martin paused; an expression of wonder flew to 





| less attention to Nettie Morris. 


| his features; then, as he noted the speaker's curling 
| lip, his face reddened, but he coutrolled himself, 
| and said nothing. 


“ And another thing, fellow. I want you to pay 

She requested mo 
to give you this message.” 

“Nettie is capable of expressing her wishes her- 
self, Mr. Hazleton,” answered Martin, steadily, 

“Do you mean to insiauate that I speak falsely?” 
Mazelton exclaimed, angrily. 

Martin conquered the passion that flamed up in 
his breast, though it required a superhuman effort, 
for the rich man’s overbearing insulence was most 
aggravating. 

“ It is plain that you wish to quarrel with me,” he 
said, in a tremulous voice. “I think we had better 
separate.” 

“And I think you area low, mean, contemptible 
coward!” cried Hazelton, drawing his whip, and 
siving Martin a cut across the shoulders, 

Human nature could endure no more, Springing 
into the air, Martin struck Hazelton a sharp blow 
in the face. Quick as a flash, the latter leaped to the 
sround. 

“]’ll send you home with a broken head !”’ ejacu- 
lated Will, making a furious pass at his opponent's 
brow. 

But the latter was not so ignorant of the art of 
self-defence as the wealthy young gentleman ima- 
gined, and the next thing he knew was that he was 
lying on the grass, with one eye considerably dis- 
coloured. 

“You forced me to do it,” said Martin, regret- 
fully. “I had no desire to fight with you, and if you 
are wise, you will let this drop where it is; Iam 
satisfied.” 

“T’m not dead yet, youcalf! 1’ll not rest until 
I've pounded your conceit out of you, if it takess 
month!” answere} Hazelton, as he arose, and threw 
off his coat. 

Once more they met, and several minutes were 
occupied in sparring; then Hazelton was sent to 
the earth again, with a swelling under his other 
eye. 

“Outen his adversary, he jumped up again and 
renewed the conflict, but without any better suc- 
cess. 

Work as he would he could not reach Martin, but 
the latter managed to hit him, and hard too, about 
every other blow. : 

‘* Will you stop now, or I shall punish you ?” said 
Martin, growing impatient. 

“Take that for an answer!” howled Will, at last 
succeeding in striking his antagonist a heavy blow 
under one ear. 

Martin went down, but was up again in a second, 
resolved to exercise no leniency. 

Much encouraged, Hazelton rained in his strokes 
thick and fast, and managed to hit his opponent tliree 
or four times about the shoulders, but this was the 
last, for Martin caught Will's head under his arm an 
instant later,and pounded him until he cried most 
lustily for quarter, 

But he had waited too long; he had awakened 
“the wrath of the patient man,” and it must have 
its vent. 

It was useless now for Hazelton to plead ; the 
hand that would gladly have withdrawn a few mo- 
ments before was now pelting him about the bead 
and face remorselessly. 

“Murder! Murder! Help!’ at last yelled Hazel- 
ton, in despair. 

“Oh, that is it,isit? Whois the coward now? 
I’ve a mind to whip you within an inch of your 
life!” 

“Stop! Help! 
boaster. : 

“There, go home, you poltroon!” said Martia, 
pushing him away contemptuously. 

“Vl have my revenge for this. I’ll never lose 
sight of youif you go to the antipodes!” muttered 
Hazelton, passing his hand over his swelling face, 
and swearing with mortificatiou. “You've de- 
feated me now, but wait—wait—wait, you low-bred 
eur!” 

Martin shrugged his shoulders disdainfully, and 
turning, walked rapidly toward tlie home of Nettie 
Morris. At thesame instant a vebicle dashed up 


Murder!” shrieked the defeated 
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to the spot he had just left, and two men alighted 
from it. 

“ By George, sir, you're nearly done for,” said one. 
# Where is the scoundrel ?” 

“Up the lane,” answered Will, feebly. 

Both started in pursuit. Martin heard steps in his 
rear, and quickened his pace, determined to have a 
word with Nettie at all events, for he suspected that 
he was about to be arrested. He approached the 
house from the rear, and, as good luck would have it, 
Nettie came to the door just as he reached 
it. Noting his pale face and agitated manner, 
sho felt that something unusual had occurred, and 
said, anxiously : 

“Oh, Martin! what is it? 


” 


Why have you run 


“T’ve threshed Hazelton—he forced me to do it, 
aud men are in pursuit—officers, I think, I fled for 
your sake, I wanted you to know the truth.” 

“TI should never have doubted you! Now turn 
and face them, for my sake!’ replied the brave 
girl, clasping her hands and standing erect and fear- 
less by his side, 

A minute later two men came tearing up to the 
spot, and, as Martin had suspected, they were cov- 
etables. 

Cue valiantly placed himself behind the young 
man, while the other, with a pompous air, spread out 
his arms before him and made the startling aunounce- 
ment: 

“Now, sir, you perceive that you are surrounded 
—it will be useless for you to fight or run! You 
are guilty of a grave offence. Come with us!” 

“T am ready, gentlemen,” replied Martin, com- 
posedly. “You might have saved your speech—I 
lad no intention of flight or resistance.” 

“1 will walk down to the road with you, Martin, 
and when papa comes home he will bail you,”’ said 
Nettie, smiling through her tears, 

The young man bestowed a grateful glance upon 
her, and they moved on. 

Reaching the scene of the recent conflict, they found 
Hazelton sitting on the grass, looking woebegone in 
more respects than one. 

Iie bowed his head as he saw Nettie, and began 
his favourite pastime of switching his boot with his 
whip. 

The officers marched Martin to the vehicle and 
were about to assist him into it, when Hazelton said, 
crossly : 

“See here, who told you to meddle? Have I 
made any complaint against Martiu Clement ?” 

The officers paused and stared at each other very 
sheepishly. 

“No,” drawled one at length. 

“Then what business have you toarrest him? He 
didn’t assault you, did he?” 

“ But the effect on the community—the violation of 
the law.” 

“Oh, hang the community! Let him go, I tell 
you!” snarled Hazelton. 

The men obeyed reluctantly. 

Martin was perplexed; he knew not whether to 
ascribe this unexpected and singular action of Hazel- 
ton to magnanimity or a subtle policy; so he stood 
reflecting, with his eyes downcast. 

Nettie, looking only at the act itself, and not think- 
«g of the motive, was enthusiastic over Hazelton’s 
manliness. 

“ You are really good, Will!” she exclaimed, grate- 
fully. “Your noble nature has shown itself as I 
thoughtit would. You knew that Martin didn’t mean 
to fight with you, and so you wouldn’t complain of 
Lim—isn’t that it ?” 

“You may have it so if you like,” he replied, with 
a faint smile, but a gleam of hate shot into his eyes. 

“That’s modest! Come, Martin, give Will your 
hand, let us have peace,” she continued, with glad- 
ness, 

Martin approached, grasped Will’s hand warmly, 
and Nettie looked on with thankfulness and gratifi- 
cation. 

* * . * 
- To-morrow at this hour, darling, we shall be 
one,” 
Martin Clement uttered the words in a low voice, 
tremulous with joyful anticipation, and, lifting his 
hand, tenderly smoothed the clustering curls from 
Nettie’s brow. 

She blushed rosily, and her eyes drooped until the 
long lashes nearly swept her cheek. 

“ You are silent, dearest.” 

j a I am so happy, Martin,” she answered, 
oftly, 

“And no act of mine shall ever make you less so,” 
ho said, devotedly. 

“I can believe you, for you have waited and worked 
for me; and it shall be my pleasdre as well as my 
duty to work for youif need be, and sustain you in 
the trials of life. Ob, Martin! as long as we are 
palleut and forbearing—as long as we are true to 





ourselves and each other we shall have peacs and 
pe a pa and what can earth yield more than 
this?’ 

“Nothing, my darling ; they who have this are in- 
deed richly blessed.” 

At that moment one of the farm-hands came into 
the room, bearing a box in his arms, 

“From Mr, Hazelton for Miss Morris,” he said, as 
he placed it on a chair. 

“IT wonder what it is? Open it, Martin,” said 
Nettie, eagerly. 

“ Will is getting very free with his presents,” said 
Martin, cutting the string. 

“ Yes; he feels remorseful because he treated you 
so utkindly, and wants to make it up,” answered 
Nettie, charitably. 

“T hope so,” was the doubtful rejoinder. 

When the box was open Nettie threw up her hands 
in mingled snrprise and delight, for there was a 
silver tea-servico lined with gold, and marked “ Net- 
tie,” in rich chasing. 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful!’ she exclaimed, breath- 
lessly. , 

“Very. His repentance is too sincero, his kind- 
ness is too magnificent. I can’t imagine his nature 
rising to such a sublime height of magnanimity. 
There isa motive underlying all this.” 

“You are unjust, dear, I’m afraid; but it shall be 
sent back if you wish.” 

“Til think of it; we will decide before to-mor- 
row,” replied Martin. 

To-morrow! Eternity is often comprised in that 
phrase, 

That night at eight o’clock Martin started across 
the fields to carry some provisions to a poor family. 
He executed his mission, and on the way back 
stopped a moment at the house of an acquaintance. 

Much to his surprise, he found Hazelton there, and 
of course greeted him warmly, though he would 
rather not have met him at all, considering what had 
occurred. 

“Glad to see you, Clement. By Jove! your mar- 
riage comes off to-morrow, doesn’t it? We must 
drink your health. Neighbour Jayne, bring out 
some of that old wine of yours ; it’s the real article, 
I can tell you!” 

“ Twenty-seven years old last July,” said the old 
man, proudly, as he placed bottle and glasses on the 
table, “I made it myself, and I know what it is. 
Sit up, Mr. Clement; we don’t get married but once 
in our youth, and it’s a time for merry-making. Sit 
up and driuk hearty !” 

Martin could not refuse without appearing rude, so 
he drank one glass with them, and then tried to get 
away; but Hazelton would not hear of his going 
until he had drunk Nettie’s health. 

This generosity on the part of a rival was so un- 
usual that Martin was bound by every law of de- 
cency to comply; and he did so with all possible 
grace. Then, after a few moments’ conversation, he 
bade them good night, and started for home, 

The air had grown sharper, and Martin walked 
very fast at first ; but after a while bis limbs refused 
their duty, his senses became clouded, and he stag- 
gered like a drunken man. 

“That wine was drugged—I know it was!” he 
muttered, pressing his hands to his brow, and striv- 
ing to control his faculties. “Wheream 1? There 
is Hazelton’s barn—I wonder if I can get there?” 

He stumbled on, and managed to reach the barn 
avd crawl in upon the floor; then his senses de- 
serted him. 

Ten minutes later Will Hazelton came in with a 
dark lantern, placed a bottle containing a smal) quan- 
tity of gin in Martin’s coat pocket, also some matches 
in his vest pocket, and then left him. 

An hour later the neighbourhood was aroused with 
the dread cry, “Fire! Fire!” and all the men and 
boys rushed to Hazelton’s barn, the left or west wing 
of which was in a bright blaze. 

“* There’s a man in there!” 

The words passed hurriedly from lip to lip, and yet 
no one offered to release the poor victim from his 
perilous position. 

Every instant the flames drew nearer—the small 
quantity of water that could be brought to bear upon 
them only increased their fury—and the incendiary’s 
doom seemed imminent. 

At that moment Will Hazelton dashed in, dragged 
the man out into the air, and then started back with 
well-feigned horror as he beheld his features. 

“Tt’s Martin Clement! drunk, too!” said James 
Boles, one of the constables who had officiated ona 
former occasion. ‘“ Of course he set the barn afire— 
there was nobody else to do it!” 

“Search his pockets,” suggested one of the 
crowd, 

It was done, and the half-empty gin-bottle and the 
matches furnished strong presumptive evidence 
against him. 

“Poor Nettie! I pity her,’ said another. “She 





thought there wasn’t a better man on earth, and here 
he got drunk and set his friend’s barn on fire—the 
best friend he had, too! for Will has borne with him 
like a Christian.” 

Just then a lithe feminine figure darted into the 
crowd, 

“Where is Martin? have any of you seen him?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“ Come away, Nettie, come away,” said Will Hazel- 
ton, pleadingly. 

“ Why do you all stare so?” she cried, her bosom 
heaving convulsively. ‘ Why should I come away ? 
Whatisit? Heavens, is he dead ?” 

She dropped on her knees beside her lover's pro- 
strate form, and smoothed his brow and raiued 
passionate kisses upon his cheeks and lips, aud 
begged him to speak to her; but all iu vaiu. 

“He ain’t worthy of your thoughts, miss; he’s 
drunk, and he set this barn on fire,’” said the erudite 
Mr. Boles, 

Nettie turned upon him with flashing eyes. 

“It’s false! No earthly power can make me doubt 
him!” 

Hazelton grew a shade paler. 

Poor Nettie! From that hour her care and sorrow 
began, and lingered until it seemed her nature must 
sink underit. One month later Martin Clement was 
convicted of arson, and sentenced to four years’ im- 
prisonment, and Nettie went to the very door of his 
cell with him, and comforted him with her faith, and 
assured him, though her own heart was nearly break- 
ing, that there was happiness in the future for them! 
And then she went home to take up her burden. Al! 
those weary, weary days. 

‘i re He's dead, sir; his horse reared up and fell upon 
im !” 

“Who? What do you mean?” interrupted Farmer 
Morris, starting up. 

“Why, Will Hazleton, to be sure; he's right here, 
sir, at the foot of the lane ; he said something to Tom, 
but I don’t know what it was—they were his last 
words, sir, anyway!” 

At that moment Tom, the ostler, came running 
into the house. 

“ Oh, sir, it was awful to see the poor fellow! but 
some good may come of it, perhaps. He told me to 
give you this key—it belongs to his desk; I asked 
him what for, but he couldn't say no more!” 

This occurred one year after Martin’s convic- 
tion, 

When the desk was opened there was found a con- 
fession of the crime for which Martin was incarce- 
rated, which of course brought his release at once, 
and, farther, there was a will, leaving Hazelton Hall 
to Nettie in her own right. 

Thus Martin Clement’s character was cleared be- 
fore the world, and Nettie’s constancy was the theme 
of universal admiration. G. W. 


Mr. GILKs, the wood engraver, recently delivered 
a lecture on * Albert Diirer, the Realist,” at the Que- 
bec Institute, Portman Square. There was an in- 
teresting exhibition of large old woodcuts and repro- 
ductions of Diirer’s works, with chiaroscuro wood- 
cuts of the Italian school. After an introduction 
showing the uses of great artists even iu their failures, 
the lecturer touched upon the position of art anterior 
to Diirer’s time, and showed how thought was mixed 
up with all the mechanical activity of the time; he 
alluded to the first paper mill and printing press, and 
laid great stress upon the civilizing results flowing 
therefrom. 

Puants To Cure Hyprorxonia.—A brief account 
of the medicinal properties contained in those plants 
recommended so strongly recently as a cure for 
hydrophobia may interest some of your readers. The 
“‘toad-flax ” mentioned is a singular-looking but 
common yellow flower, called by children ‘ butter 

ud eggs,” growing on hedges and on dry banks, and 

owering from July toSeptember. Very few animals 
ever touch it, in consequence of its intensely bitter 
taste, but it was at one time used in medicine in cases 
of hypochondria, and the Laudgrave of Hesse is said 
to have bribed his physician, Dr. Wolph, to discloss 
the secret of some wonderful ointment with the leaves 
and flowers. It is cathartic and deobstruent. The 
right time to gather this plant is when it is in fuil 
bloom, about August, and it is called toad-flax be- 
cause the mouth of the flower resembles the mouth of 
that reptile. The “setter-wort” mentioned is the 
bear’s-foot, or “stinking hellebore,” an evergreen 
perennial not at allcommon. It blooms in April and 
May, and is met with in chalky soils. It is a strong 
poison, but loses some of its properties by being kept. 
Drying will also deprive it of a portion of its virtues, 
and the patient who tries it as a remedy, or rather 
preventive, in hydrophobia, must be cautious in tho 
use of it, otherwise he may die in strong convulsions 
of the cure before the disease has time to appear, ln 
such a case it could certainly be termed “ the perfect 
cure.” Still, we must add that the dose named re- 
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cently could not produce such effects, fifteen grains 
being given to children as a vermifuge very fre- 
quently in rustic practice without injury ; but there 
are cases on record of parents having poisoned their 
little ones by incautiously administering tco much of 
this home-prepared worm-powder. The effects of an 
overdose are not unlike the convulsions produced by 
hydrophobia. There are a sense of strangulation, great 
anxiety, and other symptoms of a like nature. The 
bractr® are more powerful than the proper leaves, 
and it is classed among the ndrcotic-acrid poisons, 
The provincial name setter-wort is said to be derived 
from seton-wort, the root being often used by farriers 
as a seton in veterinary practice. The primrose, like 
its cousin the cowslip, is a narcotic nervine, and was 
formerly considered efficacious in paralytic affections, 
‘I'he liver-wort (Peltidia canina) is famed as Dr. 
Mead’s celebrated remedy for hydrophobia, It is a 
lichen, and known to herbalists as the ground liver- 
wort.—J. L. 8. 





WHY PEOPLE DO NOT MARRY BETTER. 

You have seen a beautiful girl, beautiful in per- 
£0n and in spirit, graceful in form and feature, and 
of a lovely disposition, married to a man of common 
mould. Who cannot recall many such instances? 
Then, again, you see strong, intellectual men—men 
every way superior—so grievously mismated! It 
has often been remarked that if matches are made in 
heaven they must have got dreadfully shaken up 
and misplaced on their way down. 

Now, it is vory natural, not only that people should, 
in the first place, all want to marry well themselves, 
but also, in the second place, that their own friends 
should be particularly well married. At the same 
time, when we come to take a broad, philosophical, 
true view of the matter, what do we find our conclu- 
sion to be on the subject ? 

It is very simple, and it is this : 

Marriages, on the whole, cannot average above a 
certain medium quality. In other words, marriages, 
in the general, must be precisely on a level with the 
general character of the persons of whom the com- 
munity is made up, And, as a comprehensive pro- 
position, the whole problem of marriage is reduced to 
this question: 

Is it better for such people to marry each other, or 
to live single ? 

It is inevitable that as marriage is general, there 
must be thousands of instances in which parents will 
be disappointed at the matches which their children 
make. Love is mysterious, and it leads the feet of 
boys and girls in directions where their fathers and 
mothers would fain not have them go. They will not 
select the companions for life which others would se- 
lect for them. The most that can be done to render 
marriages happier is to contribute what one can to 
the improvement of the whole community. You can- 
not foresee who may become your son-in-law or your 
daughter-in-law—perhaps the very last person on 
earth you would expect. 

Whatever parents do, therefore, for the physical, 
Intellectual and moral culture of the whole people, 
tends to increase the chances that their own sons and 
daughters will marry well.—H. C. 








Puttosopny OF Cookery.—Cookery is an art 
belonging to woman’s department of knowledge; its 
importance can hardly be over-estimated, because it 
acts directly on human health, comfort aud improve- 
ment. Ouo of the first duties of woman in domestic 
life is to understan@ the quality of provisions and the 
preparation of wholesome food. The powers of the 
mind as well as those of the body are greatly depen- 
dent on what we eat and drink, The stomach must 
be in health, or the brain cannot act with its utmost 
vigour and clearness, nor can there be strength of 
muscle to perform the purposes of the will. To pre. 
serve the full nourishment of meats and other arti- 
cles of food, in dressing and cooking, is an art which 
requires a large amount of scientific kuowledge added 
to long experience aud observation. Without the 
knowledge derived from this two-fold source a great 
part of food is wasted and health injured. It is an 
established principle in physiology that man is om- 
niverous—that is, constituted to eat almost every 
kind of food containing nourishment. He can eat 
and digest them ina raw state; but his health is pro- 
moted by their being cooked, that is, softened by the 
action of fire and water. 

OLp Terms oF Fowi1nc.—The old fowlers and 
masters of woodcraft would have been exceedingly 
scornful over our loose way of using such words as 
* flock” or “covey ” in speaking of birds. Accord- 
Ing to a student of such matters, who has been at the 
pains to collect some of the technical terms of fowl- 
ing, itis proper to speak of a siege of herons and 
bitterns ; a herd of swans, drakes, or curlews; a 
d pping of sheldrakes, a spring of teals,a covert of 
cuvts, a gaggle (or cackle ?) of geese, a badelynge of 


ducks, a sord or sute of mallards, a muster of pea- 
cocks, a rye of pheasant, a bevy of quails, a congre- 
zation of plovers, a walk of snipe, a fall of woodcocks, 
a brood of hens, a building of rooks, # murmuration 
of starlings, an exaltation of larks, a flight of swal- 
lows, a host of sparrows, a watch of nightingales, and 
acharm of goldfinches. It would be rather trouble- 
some to remember and apply such a vocabulary, but 
most of the terms are so poetically and quaintly ap- 
propriate to the various classes of birds that their 
entirely loss from the language is to be regretted. 
In poetry, at allevents, many of the words would be 
well worth restoring and retaining. 





FACETIA. 

A cERTAIN man has a watch which he says has 
gained enough to pay for itself in six months. | 

“ How greedy you are,” said one little girl to an- 
other, who had taken the best apple in the dish. “I 
was going to take that.” 

Law is like a sieve; you may seve through it, but 
you must be considerably reduced before you.can get 
through it. 

A man with a scolding wife, on being asked what 
he did for a living, replied that he kept a hot- 
house. 

Dear aT THE Price.—Last year the police for ce 
paid 1,0002 for “a legal adviser.’””’ What queer 
“advice” he must have given them!—JJornet, 

Ir is not generally known that “the Derby Dog ” 
appeared with a muzzle on this year, by special order 
of Colonel Henderson.—Judy. 

“ ConrounpD that Tree of Knowledge,” exclaimed 
a young student, who was struggling to climb some 
of the rudimental “ branches ;” “why hadn’t Adam 
an axe?” 

An Irishman, the other day, bid a most extraordi- 
nary price for an alaram clock, and as a reason, he 
said, * That as he loved to rise early, he had now 
only to pull the string and wake himself.” 

A GENivs has invented a spyglass of wonderful 
power. He said he looked through it at a third 
cousin, and it brought him relatively nearer than any 
of his brothers, 

SEVERAL pictures at the Royal Academy, rejected 
when they belonged to connoisseurs, are admitted 
this year when they belong to dealers. This requires 
investigation.—Hornet. 

Ir has been asserted that the present is the most 
popular Derby that has ever been. This is a mis- 
take, The most popular Derby “as ever was ” is at 
the head of the foreign office.—Judy. 

Tue gentleman who was asked whether he was 
going down this year, said he had been going down 
for the last five years, and would rather like a lift.— 
Judy. 

- A FISHING SCENE. 

Pious Gentleman: “My boy! iny boy! you do 
very wrong to fish on a Suuday.” 

Boy: “It can’t be no harm, sir, I arn’t catch’d 
nothing.” 

De Vino Vertras.—There is advertized a wine 
under the denomination of “May fair Sherry.” Is _ 
not this too candid? All sherry is supposed, by the 
public, if not the publican, to come from Spain.— 
Punch. 

A LANTERN-JAWED Vermonter got aboard a 
steamer for the first time, and fell through the hatch- 
way into the hold, when, being unhurt, he was heard 
to express his surprise: “ Well, if the darned thing 
ain’t holler!” . 

“ Proressor,” said a student in pursuit of know- 

ledge concerning animals, “ why does a cat, while 
eating, turn her head first one way and then an- 

other?” ‘For the reason,” replied the professor, 

‘that she cannot turn it both ways at once.” 

SHELL ouTt.—A scientific paper devotes some 
space to a description of the mode of making imi- 
tation tortoise-shell. Surely the cheapest and’ 
best substitute for the real article would be the shell 
of a well-known mock turtle.—Fun. . 

A HOLIDAY’S FINISH, 

Landlady (to potman): “ Joe, put this lot out.” 

Potman: “ He says he has fourpence.” 

Landlady: “Then don’t be sorough, Ask the 
gentleman what he'll have.”—Fun, 

, "ALLO! 
A provincial journal says: 

The Alloa coopers are only working half-time, and the 
brewers are brewing three times a week instead of daily. 
Tn other words the coopers in question cannot afford 
their usual Alloance of beer.—Fun. 

Tus Highlanders, from habit, invariably mix their 
toddy twice as strong as the Lowlanders are accus- 
tomed todo. I was once sitting on the box of the 
Aberdeen and Banff coach, by the side of Charley, a 
well-known and respected dragsman, one very cold 
morning, when we stopped at an inn to change 
horses, and Charley informed me we could get a 








‘‘ drap o’ real gude whiskey there,” wishing to know 
whether I would prefer it “Heeland or Lowland 
fashion; for ye ken,” continued the smiling Jehu, 
‘the Heelander says, a glass o’ whisky and a glass 
o’ water mak's very gude Lowland toddy; but a 
glass o’ whisky and @ glasso’ whisky dings a’ for 
making it real tartan toddy.”—L A, 
. EGGSACTLY SO 

Customer: “Them eggs iv the window good ?” 

Trader: ‘* Don’t know, ain’t been inside ’em !” 

Customer: “Ah, thought you didn’t look like a 
achicken! Good bye.”—Fun. 

Biow 1r!—It is asserted that a trumpeter of the 
20th Hussars has committed suicide by blowing out 
his brains with a carbine loaded with blank cartridge. 
We should have thought he might as easily havo 
blown them out with his trumpet.—Fun. 

THICK AND THIN, 

Showman (to somewhat attenuated individuals): 
“ Allalive, all alive, the greatest curiosity of tho 
hage. Step inside, gents, just in yer line; come 
along, sir. ’Ero, ’ang it, there ain’t much of yer; 
I'll pass the two on yer in half price.” —F un. 

A LOWER DEPTH. 

Gallant Officer (to volunteers in a heavy marsh): 
" Form four deep—confound it all! four deep, there, 

say a 

Voice from the ranks: “ AU right; we’re too deep 
here already.” —Fun, 

Jonezs thinks that he would make a good corres- 
pondent, because he says he always writes two 
capital letters every time he signs his name, Well, 
it is some satisfaction to know that he has at last 
learned to sign his name with two capital letters, 
instead of continuing to make his mark with an X. 

AN old bachelor by the name of Evans, got off the 
following jeu d’esprit :—He was introduced to a beau- 
tiful young widow, also named Evans. The intro- 
duction was in this wise: “ Mr. Evans, Mrs. Evans!” 
Exclaimed the spirited bachelor: “The very lady I 
have been in search of for the last forty years!” 

“a SELL.” 

Sazon (who has not taken a fish): “By Jove! that’s 
a beauty !” 

Native: “ A-ye, it’s a fine troot, and lots o” them, 
gin ye come wi’ me,” 

Sazon (delighted): “Where? Ob, where?” 

Native: ‘The first shop ower by!”—Punch. 

Ir is statedthat since the 8rd June, the Derby Day, 
noless than 1,121 male children have been christened 
George Frederick. It seems very fortunate that Mr. 
Cartwright’s horse should have been the winner ; it 
would have been very troublesome for the good folks 
at Lloyd’s had the same number of “ Atlantic ’’ mails 
been started in the same time.—Judy. 

AMATEUR MINSTRELS. 

Tenore Leggiero: ‘* Don’t you perceive a great im- 
provement in the way I produce my piano notes?” 

Tenore Robusto: ‘* Well you produce them so pre- 
cious piano that I can’t hear them; but you don't 
make such hideous faces as you used—and that’s ap 
improvement !”—Punch. 

A TRULY HAPPY DAY. 

‘Well, Leonora, what have you and Harold b2en 

doing at Aunt Mabel’s to-day ?” 

“ Had dinner.” 

“ And what did you do after dinner?” 

‘‘ Had tea.” 

“But what did you do between dinner and tea?” 
“ Had somecake!”—Judy, 

In a sequestered village in the north of Scotland, 
there lived an old lady who bad an itching ear for 
the wonderful. During the Franco-German war, & 
neighbour ran in hurriedly, crying: “Jenny! did ye 
hear the news? Napoleon’s ta’en!” “Ay, ay,” 
quoth the old dame ; ‘‘ I thocht there was something 
up, for I saw twa policemen gaun up the road the 


day. 
SERVE HIM RIGHT! 

Oh, the ingratitudeof some people! Look here: 
A blacksmith has been fined at Aberdeen for assault 
ing a labourer. His defence was that the complainant was 
— drink upon him for the purpose of makiug him 
drunk. 
We are glad the unappreciative being was fined, and 
we should hope nobody will ever offer to stand him 
a drink again. Perhaps he will be sorry when he ha 
to find himself either sober or in liquor.—Fun. 

Cause anp Errect.—Tho ingratitude of the Home 
Rulers in endeavouring to trace to a wrong cause the 
evils that Ireland is suffering from, and which are 
really due to the perverse use made of the bounties 
bestowed upon her, hag been aptly illustrated re- 
cently by a speaker on the subject of the following 
quotation :—Landlord Baronet: ‘“ How are you, My 
good man? What has happened to you P—your 
head is swollen.” ‘ Faix, an’ it’s as well ye may 8%; 
me own mother wouldn’t know me this blessed 
morning ; ‘tis all your own doin’ entirely.” “My 
doing!” replies the astonished baronet, ‘¢ What cav 
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man?” “ Yes, it is your doin’,” answers the enraged 
proprietor of a swollen head; “'tis all your dein’, 
and well ye may be prond of it. *Twas them blessed 
bees ye gev me. We brought them into the house 
last night, an’ where did we put them but into the 
pig’s corner. Well, after Katty an’ the children an’ 
myself was a while in bid, the pig goes rootin’ about 
the house, and he wasn’t aisy till he hooked his nose 
into the hive, and spilt the bees about the flure ; and 
thin whin I got out of bid to let out the pig that was 
a-roaring through the house, the bees sittled down 
on me, an’ began stingin’ me, an’ I jumped into bid 
agin wid the bees a-buzzin’ an’ a-stingin’ us under 
the clothes, out we all jumped agin’, and such a 
night was never spint in Ireland as we spint last 
night. What wid Katty and the childer a-roaring’ 
an’ a-ballin’, an’ the pig tarin’ up an’ down like mad, 
an’ Katty wid the besom, an’ myself wid the fryin’. 
pan flattenin’ the bees agin the wall till mornin’, an’ 
thin the sight we wor in the mornin’, it’s ashamed of 
serself ye ought to be!” 

EpiscopaL MaGNETISM.—Some papers have given 
currency to a statement that the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, at a confirmation lately held by his lordship at 
Guildford, caused certain heads, presented to him for 
imposition of hands on them, to be divested of chig- 
nons. Hair, we all know, is an obstacle to the electric 
current. When piled in fantastic forms, and still 
more where false, it may well be supposed a complete 
non-conductor of any edifying influence which can be 
imparted by the hands of a bishop.—Punch. 

; LIFE INSURANCE. 

A family named Kemper moved into a house in a 
new street last week, and Benjamin Gunn, the life 
insurance agent, who lives in the same street, was 
the first caller. He dropped in to see if he could 
not take out a policy for Mr. Kemper. 

Mrs. Kemper came down to the parlour to see 
him. 

“I suppose,” said Gunn, “Mr. Kemper bas no in- 
surance on his life.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Kemper. 

“Well, I should like him to take out a policy in 
ourcompany. It's the safest in the world; largest 
capital, smallest rates, and biggest dividends.” 

“Mr. Kemper don’t take much interest in such 
things now.” said Mrs, K. 

“Well, madam, but he ought todo so,in common 
justice to you. Noman knows when hewill die, and 
by paying a ridiculously small sum now Mr. Kemper 
can leave his family in aflluence. I should like to 
hand you for him a few pamphlets containing statis- 
tics upon the subject; may I?” 

“ Of course, if you wish to do so.” 

“Don’t you think he can be induced to insure?” 
asked Gunn. 

“T hardly think so,” replied Mrs. Kemper. 

“He is in good health, I suppose. Has be com- 
plained of being ill ?” 

“Not lately.” 

“May I ask if he has any considerable wealth?” 

“ Nota farthing.” 

“Then of course he must insure. No man can 
afford to neglect such an opportunity. I suppose he 
travels sometimes ; goes about on the railway and 
other dangerous places.” 

“No, he keeps very quiet.” 

“Man of steady habits, I s’pose ?” 

“Very steady.” 

“He is just the manI want,” said Gunn. “I know 
Ican get him to take outa policy.” 

“T don’t think you can,” replied Mrs. Kemper. 

“Why, when will he be at home? I'll call on him. 
oo know any reason why I shouldn’t insure 

im. 

“TI do,” replied Mrs, Kemper. 

“Wir ?” 

“He has been dead twenty-seven years!” said the 
widow, 

Then Gunn left all of a sudden. He will not in- 
Sure any of the Kempers, 

Ir is said that on one occasion, as Miss Words- 
Worth, sister of the poet, was passing through a 
wood, which the stock-dove was filling with its soft 
music, she feil in with a countrywoman, who ex- 
claimed, “I am so fond of stock-doves!” ‘ Oh!” 
thought Miss Wordsworth, “ at last I have come on 
ous of nature’s poets, with a soul to appreciate the 
beautiful music of the birds.” Very ruthlessly was 
the dream disenchanted by an explanatory remark of 
the woman’s: “Some likes them in pies, and some 
likes them roasted; but for my part I think there's 
nothing like them stewed with onions.” 

A Scotcn Parapise.—Otago is sacred to Seotch- 
men. Here is a story which, besides being good, is 
true in illustration of the fact. The other day ten- 
ders were called for the public work in Otago. One 

acpherson was successful. Mr. Macpherson was 
&ccordingly invited to attend and complete his con- 
treet. ‘T'o the amazement of all the officials, a full- 
blooded Chinaman with a noble pietail put in an 


appearance. “ Where’s Mr. Macpherson ?” asked 
the clerk, “Me!” replied John. “How camo you 
to be called Macpherson ?” “ Oh, nobody get nothing 
in Otago if he not a Mac,” answered the unabashed 
Celestial. 

A Precocious Street Aras.—Not long ago an 
officer of the London School Board was crossing 
Covent-garden Market at a late hour, when he found 
a little fellow making his bed for the night in a fruit 
basket. “Would you not like to go to school and be 
well cared for?” said the official. ‘ No,” said the 
urchin. “ But do you know I am one of the people 
who are authorized to take up little boys whom I 
find as I find you, and take them to school?” “I 
knows you are, old chap, if you find them in the 
streets, but this here is nota street, it is private 
property, and if you interferes with my liberty, the 
Dake of Bedford will be down upon you. I knows 
the hact ag well as you.”’ 


YOUR LETTERS. 


Wiru the click-click-click of yon golden 
hand 


8, 
The sands of twilight fall, 
The ruby gleam of the firelight gilds 
Your picture on the wall. 


Far off, a tinkling rivulet 
Of sweet waltz-music strays 
Through the delicious reverie 
That wraps the dying days. 


I take your letters one by one, 
From out their secret place— 
A one nest of sandal-wood, 
rought with barbaric grace. 


Along each passion-freighted page 
My tearless glances burn, 
Then watch them, through the brazier 


bars, 
To dust and ashes turn. 
T loved you—not as women love, 
In idy] and romance ; 


For the golden breath of a summer day, 
Or the measure of a dance. 


I loved you, not as manhood loves— 
For beauty, gold, or power— 

The airy phantasy that spans 
The circle of an hour. 


I loved you with the brooding dread, 
The hushed solemnity 

Of souls that stake their all to win 
Or lose—eternity. 


I loved you—let the dream go by. 
In all the wasted years 

You held my heart, you were not worth 
The weakest of my tears! 


And so I watch while darkness blots 
Your picture from the wall, 
This Dead-Sea fruit of squandered years 
To dust and ashes fall, 24% 


GEMS. 


TrurnA may languish, but can never perish. 

Ir is apparent to a parent that a great many chil- 
dren get on the wrong track because the switch is 
misplaced, 

TxeEre is nothing on earth worthy of being com- 
pared for a moment with love. No other thing 
that can give, by itself, unalloying happiness. A 
loveless life is worthless, though passed in luxury, 
and crowned with the proudest laurels of successful 
ambition. A life well set about with love is blessed, 
though haunted by that relentless fate which seems 
to deny to some men and women what the world 
calls success. 

In our early youth, while yet we live only among 
those we love, we love without restraint, and our 
hearts overflow with every look, word and action. 
But when weenter the world, and are repulsed by 
strangers, forgotten by friends, we grow more and 
more timid in our approaches even to those we love 
best. How delightful to us thenare the little caresses 
of children! All sincerity, all affection, they fly into 
our arms ; and then’ and then only we feel our first 
confidence, our first pleasure. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


AxrtiriciAL Hongy.—White sugar, five pounds; 
water, three pints; alum, one fourth ounce; gra- 
dually bring it to a boil, skimming well; when cool 
add one and one-half pound bees’ honey and four 
drops of peppermint essence. 

am CAKE.—A capital way of disposing of the 





remains of a ham and making an excellent dish for 





breakfast is: Take a pound and a half of ham, fat 
and lean together; put it into a mortar and pound it, 
or pass it through a sausage-machine; boil a largo 
slice of bread in half a pint of milk, and beat it and 
the ham well together; addanegg beaten up. Put 
the whole into a monld, and bake a rich brown, 

Potato Cuors.—Boil and mash some nice mealy 
potatoes; then with one or two well-beaten eggs 
make them into a paste, work it well, dust it over 
with flour, and roll ont. Take some nice thin neck 
of mutton or lamb chops, carefully trim off the fat, 
pepper and salt them on both sides, cut the paste into 
shape, cover over like a puff, pinch tho edges and fry 
of a light brown ; they look better if about an inch of 
the bone is left visible. 

Lemon Pir.—Three eggs (save the whites of two) 
juice and peel of one lemon, one cup of boiling water, 
one tablespoonful of corn flour, one cup of sugar, 
Bake. Grate the lemon and pour the boiling water, 
over the juice and peel; beat the eggs with the corn 
flour, and add to the boiling water ; let it cool beforo 
adding the sugar. Beat the whites of the two egys 
with one tablespoonful of sugar, and spread ever tho 
top of the pie. Have the undercrust of pastry. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Mear Surry or Great Briratn.—The ro- 
port of the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council, issued recently, supplies the following infor- 
mation as to the meat supply of Great Britain during 
the past year. The number of cattle in England on 
the 25th of June last was 5,964,549, being an increase 
of over 300,000 on the number in 1872, and 400,000 
above the average of the five years 1869 to 1873 in- 
clusive. The number of sheep was 29,427,635, being 
1,500,000 above 1872, and nearly 1,000,000 above the 
average for the years mentioned above. In swine 
there was a decline in number from 1872 of 220,000, 
although the average, 2,374,640, was exceeded by 
125,000. The imports of cattle from Ireland num- 
bered 684,618, against 616,080 in 1872 ; of sheep and 
lambs 604,695, against 518,606 in 1872; of swine, 
364,371, against 443,644 in 1872. Of foreign cattle 
198,968 were imported in 1873, against 171,996 in 
1872, and 247,426 in 1871; the numbers for sheep 
were 849,278, 810,539, and 917,077, and for swine 
79,923; 16,058, and 85,615. From the Channel 
Islands we received 86 ‘bulls, 2,421 cows, and 56 
calves, Jersey sending the great majority, and Al- 
derny only 13 cows and 2 calves. Of the cattle from 
foreign parts Germany an@ Holland run a close race 
for first place in quantity, the numbers being 59,891 
and 59,168. The greatest number of sheep also came 
from Germany, while France sent most swine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SEVERAL Iadies are‘now reading for the bar cham- 
bers. 

Miss Ricnarps, 2 girl 15 years old, is about to 
walk at Horfield 1,000 miles in 1,000 consecutive 
hours. 

Tux total strength of the French army in its 
present condition is 1,600,000 men. . 

Tue wine crop in the United States is 20,000,000 
gallons. , 

“ BorLEp Eaas” is the name adopted by a cricket. 
club, to signify how impossible it is to beat them. 

Tue other day, Mr. Frank Buckland turned a 
number of young trout into the Serpentine. 

The Deutsche Nachrichten confirms the report 
that the betrothal of Princess Beatrice to the Grand 
Duke of Strelitz will shortly take place. 

One of the great troubles which oystermen have 
to contend with is the starfish. ‘This rapacious 
enemy destroys thousands of bushels of oysters 
every year. 

WE learn from the Italian papers that the at- 
tempts made last year in Italy, without success, to 

ow the tea-plant, are being renewed in the southern 

istricts of Sicily. 

Tur Metropolitan Board of Works: recently re- 
solved to contribute 370,0001. towards a new street 
from King William Street towards Fenchurch 
Street. ‘ 

A NEw apparatus for ventilating the House of 
Commons has just been tried for the first time. The 
members consume from 60,000 to 90,000 gallons a 
minute. Is this temperate? — ; 

Tue home of the cactus family appears to be in 
southern Arizona. Here the grand cactus, cereus 
giganteus, is from thirty feet to forty feet high, and 
from three feet to four feet in diameter. : 

Wuar a big style is that of the manufacturing 
districts! ‘The Leeds School Board now employs 
401 teachers and pupil teachers, has a roll of 43,000 
youngsters on its elementary list, and keeps no less 
than 11 detectives, or “school attendance officers,’ 
to look up youngsters who are not sent to school! 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 





Cuirricts.—In another column your request has been 
complied with. That is all we have to say. 

8. E.—If the gentleman thinks well of the matter he 
will take pains to find you out; if otherwise he will allow 
it to fall to the ground, 

Green Grass—The handwriting appears to be normally 
good, but the specimen has been penned in great hastv 
and with little care. 

Pursiocnomist.—To exhibit in this page wood-cuts re- 
presenting facsimiles of the handwriting of any of our 
correspondents does not come within our notion of what 
is desirable. 

Pavuitixe W. (Huddersfield).—Try Steel’s Rheumatic 
and Gout Pills ; they are a sure remedy for your painful 
though common complaint, Any chemist will supply 
you with the same- 

An ARTILLERYMAN (Woolwich).—To bear a detachment 
of artillery, firing only eight-pounder guns, the ice on 
the river or luke must be frozen quite five inches thick. 
Before ice will bear “any weight” it must be frozen to 
the thickness of twelve inches. 

Rocurout-BoLeyN.—Auny one skilled in the matter of 
<lruvs would never be so foolish as to name one hap- 
hazard and without knowledge of the patient. You 
should submit your ailments whatever they may be to 
the inspection of a duly qualified practitioner. 

Muiniau B.—The ladies’ swimming-bath in the Queen’s 
Road, Bayswater, is forty-five feet long and fifty-six feet 
wide ; it is fitted up with a dozen dressing-boxes, and is 
lighted from the roof, which has been picked out in cool 
neutral tints, gold being introduced here and there. 

S. C. M.—Cardinal Wolsey is said to have owed his 
first rise in life to the energy with which he travelled to 
the Continent for the purpose of conveying an importaut 
message from King Henry the Seventh to the Emperor 
Maximilian.» Wolsey was at that time chaplain to the 
king and part of the rapidity of his journey was due to 
his good horsemanship; on his return he rode from 
Dover to Richmond in about seven hours, 

Miscuigr.—You can get rid of the ants by fumigation. 
That is, stop every place, large or minute, through which 
air enters your little shop. Then put some sulphbnr ina 
brazier ana set light to the sulphur, then run away and 
close the door after you. The fitting of the door must 
have been previously made air-tight, and you must take 
great care that you yourself escape suffocation as you 
pursue this destruction of your enemies. 

Heten G.—We do not recommend depilatories, be- 
cause we believe that asa rule their efficacious applica- 
tion by amateurs injures the skin; this is a good reason 
why you should consult a skilful surgeon on the subject. 
‘To improve your complexion take an early morning walk 
preceded by a cold water hip-bath. The handwriting 
as good enough, though it is rather fussy and the reverse 
of neat. 

F. ‘Tt. M.—Your notion is not so very wide of the facts, 
that is if the recent intelligence is authentic, for it has 
been stated that the Brahmins of Allahabad have amongst 
other regulations concerning the marriage ceremony de- 
clared that no girl shall be married to a man who is not 
three years her senior at the least, and that nobody shall 
«ive his daughter in marriage to a man who is more than 
tifty years old. 

Frank A.—The word “* Aqua” is variously significant, 
whether it be used alone or as part of a compound word. 
Aqua is the Latin word for water, and that is its ordinary 
meaning; but aqua is also the commercial name in Scot- 
Jand for malt spirit. The aqua regia you inquire for is 
the mixture which has power to dissolve the precious 
metal, gold. Aqua regia is usually made by dissolving in 
nitric acid either sal ammoniac or common salt, both of 
which are combinations of muriatic acid with alkali. 

Em™Ma.—For some time past the authorities of Japan 
dave been zealous in emulating English customs, and the 
education of women—we should rather say the higher 
education of women—is a subject in which great exertions 
have been made in that country. Recently, however, 
<omplaints have been made of keeping girl scholars at 
the Japanese private and government schools, as the 
= invariably marry before completing their terms of 
@tudy. 

Nxgz Rover.—Other remedies having failed you might 
try what the drinking of mineral waters will do for you, 
and if you can take change of air at the same time so 

much the better. In these days the waters can be taken 
far away from the place whence they spring, since larze 
numbers of bottles are constantly arriving in London 
from the Continent and elsewhere. You should, how- 


ever, take medical advice as to the precise description 
suitable to you. 

. N. ¥.—Venice turpentine is obtained from the larch, 
and is said to be contained in peculiar sacs in the upper 


It is a ropy liquid, colourless or brownish green, having 
n somewhat unpleasant odour and bitter taste. Oil of 
turpentine is the most plentiful and useful of oils. It is 
obtained from a species of pine very plentiful in the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama. The tree is known as 
the long leaved pine (pinus Australis), and is found only 
where the orizinal forest has not been removed. 
Marr.—By the use of Judson’s dyes the dirtiness and 
the difficulty of home-dyeing are done away with. The 
work may be done with a certainty of success, and with- 
out so much as soiling the fingers. Their preparations 
may be bought at any chemist, at 64. a bottle, and give 
a considerable variety of colours, mostly of great delicacy 
and brillancy. The colours sold are: magenta, mauve, 
violet, puce, purple, canary, cerise, scarlet, orange, blue, 
pink, green, crimson, brown, black, lavender, slate and 
gray; and different shades of these colours may be 
formed by using a greater or lesser proportion of water, 
Desperate BiLL.—Practice makes perfect in letter writ- 
ing as in most other things. A simple remedy for an 
ordinary cough is the bathing of youf feet in warm water 
bofore retiring to bed; when in bed cover yourself with 
sufficient blankets or wraps to induce perspiration. 
Sometimes a little aperient medicine is useful. If the 
cough continues, notwithstanding the use of these means, 
you should consult a medical mau without delay. Che- 
mistry is the science which treats of the properties of 
the different kinds of matter in the world, the laws by 
which they are governed, the proportions in which they 
combine together to form certain compounds and the 
properties of these compounds. 
C. A. L.—Linseed oil is obtained from flax seed, by 
grir_ing the same under heavy stones, set on edge and 
made to revolve on beds of stone. Attached to the edge 
stone are scrapers which throw the seed into the circu- 
lar track of the roller. The ground seed is placed in 
strong, woven woollen bags, which bags are covered with 
mats made of horsehair and sole-leather, of a proper and 
sufficient width to protect the bags in the operation of 
pressing. These mats with their contents are subjected 
to an immenge hydraulic pressure, and the expressed _ oil 
flows off into large iron tanks, where it is allowed to 
settle. What remains in the bags after the pressure is 
known as oil-cake. 
THE NEWS OF OLDEN TIME; 

We hold a paper in our hands— 

“A Journal of To-day ” 
So reads its modest title-page, 

Now dim with sgemnd gray. 
"Tis filled with startling incidents, 

With essay, tale and rhyme— 
The doings of the long ago— * 

The news of olden time. 
The nimble fingers, deft and spry, 

That set this type of yore, 
Have mingled with their kindred dust, 

Full fifty years or more; 
Gone, long ago, the busy scribe 

‘That drove the good quill-pen; 
Closed, years agone, the eyes that read 

The thoughts of honest men, 
And yet, in those time-honoured days, 

They had their little spites 
And jealousies, and quarrelled o’er 

Their fancied wrongs and rights, 
The factions, led to victory, 

Or beaten, left the field; 
Poor, human hearts !~so much like ours 

They'd rather die than yield. 


We run our eyes across the page, 
And up and down each column ; 
We read the lists of marriages 
And births, and deaths, so solemn ; 
And then we wonder who will read, 
When we have passed away, 
A hundred years or more to come, 
Our “ Journals of To-day.” M.A. K, 

J. P. DB.—Calisthenics is a sort of feminine gymnastics 
taught at most ladies’ schools, ‘This moderate de- 
scription of physical exercise is used not merely for the 
purpose of giving a graceful deportment to the pupil, but 
also that the physical strength may be carefully eveloped 
and promoted. 

AsiLe.—The name belongs to the classical mythology. 
Calliope was one of the nine muses and the last of the 
nine. She is said to have taken her name from the sweet- 
ness of her voice and was the muse of epic poetry. Her 
distinguishing office was to record heroic actions ; she is 
represented with a tablet and style or with a roll of paper 
in her band, 

M. Rosz.—Do not pull the gray hairs out, that we 
advise very decidedly ; and almost as decidedly would 
we say don't useadye- There is not only a great deal of 
trouble and mess about dyes but they are often peculiarly 
objectionable to young men, and as the time te sweet- 
hearting is not yet over with you, on that score you 
should, so we think, abjure a dye. You can keep the hair 
cleaner and the head also by only using the ordinary soap 
and water once a week or thereabouts. 

Katie,—The description of the hands being at the same 
time numb and red isa phenomenon for which we cannot 
account. Weshould have assigned the numbness to a 
defective circulation, to be remedied perhaps by greater 
attention to exercise, had not the redness seemed to 
negative that idea. If you consider the matter important 
enough you should consult some member of the medical 
profession. Your handwriting is remarkably good. Pray 
don’t think of attempting to alter it, You should be 
congratulated upon the style of your penmanship. 

J. G.8.—1. The verses when read by your lady love no 
doubt helped to strengthen the amiable and pretty seuti- 
ment by which you were—or should we use the present 

teuse, aud say by which P—you are animated. But their 
merit is small generally, too small to atone for two or 
three glaring errors which would be perceived by any 
person whose sympathy with you in your gushing mood 
was at all imperfect, 2. The tea description of rose is said 
to answer very well in boxes outside the window. They 
flourish best in a rich, loumy soil well drained. Youmust 
get some cuttings from a nursery garden, the cuttings 
strike very fre+ly from spring ta@agumn, so you have no 


for a very few pence at nursery cardens or 4t tha vario:s 
markets and warehouses in Lonion and otier larg 
towns. The seed-time for virginia and other stocks ig 
at the end of July and during August and September, 
They flower in the spring if they are carefully Protected 
in pots during the cold weather, an@ about April should 
be transplanted into window-boxes, using light, rich soil, 
well drained. You can have mignonette to bloom both 
in winter and spring, and therefore may sow at tlie end 
of July and middle of August and also at the beginning 
of March. Drain the pots well and sow in fresh soil which 
has little manurial matter of any kindinit. Youshonid 
buy a small book on window-gardening, for all the infor. 
mation you require cannot be comprised within the limits 
of an cunwerst As to the question about marriage with 
which your letter concludes—a marriage between a Pro. 
testant and Roman Catholic can be legally solemnized in 
a Roman Catholic church provided such church is duly 
licensed for the purpose. 

Litrtz Exmtte, petite, fair, young and pretty, wishes 
to mect with a dark young man, He must have a good 
income. 

Louisa C. G., twonty-two, dark, fond of home, and very 
ffectionate. R dent must be dark, fond of hone, 





and a steady mechanic. 
Netutx E. would like to correspond with a handsome 
young man about twenty. She is dark, of medium height, 
good tempered, aud considered handsome. 
W. H. J., twenty-two, tall, hazel cyes, dark-brown 
hair, a mechanic, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about seventeen, who is loving, and fond of home. 
Awwyig, tall, dark, gray eyes, considered pretty, and 
has a small income, would be glad to hear from a fair 
gentleman, with a view to marriage ; an Irish gentleman 
preferred. 
Harry Q., thirty, has an incom? of 1301., steady, plain, 
would make a good husband. Kespondent should be a 
fair girl, passably good looking, fond of home, and a good 
housekeeper. 
CiERIcus, twenty-two, a city clerk, rather short, dark, 
good looking, earning 1101. per annum, would like to 
correspond with a young lady not tall, having an income 
or Fn pty . 
ELLIE D., nineteen, a fair complexioned young lady, 
wishes to correspond with a dark complexioned young 
man, who is fond of home and music, has an income, and 
is affectionate to a young lady. 
JENNY, eighteen, tall, fair young lady, wishes to marry 
a dark young gentleman, with a good income, loving, 
fond of home and children. Any gentleman who answers 
this description is earnestly requested to reply at the 
earliest opportanity. 
Miyyiz, nut-brown hair, dark eyes, fair complexion, 
very affectionate, foud of children, would like to corre. 
spond with a tall, dark gentleman, who is loving, fond of 
home, and able to keep a wile ; one in H.MLS, not objected 
to. Has a small income, 
Marr M., thirty-two, medium height, dark, can cook. 
bake and make a shirt, darn, sew, crochet, is an excellent 
housekeeper, and in fact can do aimost anything, would 
like ne cata with a steady man from thirty-five to 
forty-five. 
Dick Srarticut by—“ E. G.,” twenty-eight, cheerful, 
affectionate, domesticated, has a house of furniture of 
her own, and is by no means discontented with her posi- 
tion in life, but feels lonely at times, and would like to 
meet with an affectionate partner, one Who is a lover of 
home and domestic comforts. * E. G.”’ can play the 
piano and sing, sho has no father or mother, and * Dick” 
can have her undivided affection if he cau win it and de- 
serve it. 
ComMMUMICATIONS RECEIVED: 
Heap Bow .inss is responded to by—“ Lizzie C.," who 
thinks she is all he requires. : 

Lizzie by—** C. C. O. E.,” medium height, an architect 
by profession. 

Nixa by—“ William H.,” 5ft. Giu., blue eyes, brown 
hair, and good tempered. : 

Semper Fipeuis by—‘' C. D.,” a lady of twenty-six, fair, 
good looking, who will have a fortune. 
S. by—** West India Docks,” medium height, earning 
601. a year, fresh complexion, dark-blue eyes, and brown 
hair. 

Harrr Stag by—‘‘ Green Grass,” who is just of age, 
merry, tall, handsome, and dearly loves sailors, especially 
fair ones, . 

Earvest Seeker by—*One Waiting to be Found,’ 
twenty, 5ft., good housekeeper, dark hair, blue eyes, aud 
fair complexion. ‘ 

Brunswick by—“ Julia,” seventsén, medium height, 
the daughter of a tradesman, fair complexion, loving ; 
and by—" J. E.,” eighteeu, medium height, ae yr 
connected, fair, loving, a good housekeeper, and thinks 
she would suit him exactly. 
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